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Co Correspondents. 

‘‘Julia.’’—The first place where Shakspeare trod the stage was ia Globe-alley. He ap- 
peared as the Ghost, in his own play of ‘‘Hamlet.’’ Most, if not all, of Shakspeare’s plays 
wore performed either at the Globe or at the private theatre in Blackfriars ; here they 
performed by candlelight ; at the others they commenced at one, and usually concluded 
at three o’clock. There was no scene produced on th a stage until 1662, at the opening of 
the Duke’s Theatre, in Lincoln’s-inn-fleids, by Sir William Davenant, with one of his own 
plays, ‘The Siege of Rhodes.’’ In the early part of Shakspeare’s acquaintance with the 
stage the want of scenery was ee arr simply writing, with chalk, the names of the 

i laces where the scene was laid. 
as a TT the players pay double the amount of stakes, except those who may happen 
likewise to have a natural Vingt-un. 

R. F.—The ancient record says in order to make a perfect horsemah three things are 
requisite :—Firste, to know howe and when to helpe your horse ; secondly, howe and 
when to correct hym ; and, thirdly, howe and when to coze and make much of hym. 

‘*Will Sidney.’’—Yours of the 24th was of course too late. Communications should 
reach us on Tuesday, or at the latest Wednesday morning. 

“Otis.’’—Mr. R. Ten Broeck has altered his colors to orange, black belt, and orange 





*T vindicator.?’—We regret the young gentleman should have thought seriously ofa mat- 
ter which was doubtless a mere joke, the result, probably, of misapprehension—certain- 
ly not of malice. 

R. L. B.—Wrote you on Monday last. 
raiuch improved. , ; 

aS we have in type another chapter of Camp-Fire Stories, more Sketches by Jack 
Hopeton, a chapter on Game Fowls, and several other interesting matters, for next week. 

P. S.—We have just received by the Persia a very interesting letter from ‘‘Carl Ben- 
son,”? and another letter trom our London Correspondent. 


Mr. Murdoch is in St. Louis; his health has 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


OUR HARVEST FOR THE WEEK. 

Again are our golumns filled to overflowing by the productions of our 
talented Correspondents, who rally around us with a unanimity and 
earnestness which bespeaks true friendship. In our paper to-day will be 
found a continuation of the interesting Camp-Fire Stories, by Cnaries 
E. WuHIitEHEAD, Esq. ; another contribution from ‘‘An Old Play-Goer,’’ 
Sketches by ‘‘Jack Hopeton,’’ more anecdotes by ‘‘Quid Rides,’’ a con- 
tribution by ‘‘Spinning Bait,’’ anent the first fish of the season by ‘‘The 
Lively Minnows,’’ a letter from Washington Territory by ‘‘Yuchwulla,”’ 
two interesting ones from ‘‘Acorn,’’ one of which will raise the Ex-Santa- 
Fe Prisoner and the rest of mankind out of their boots; two letters from 
Col. Pipes, one from Macon, Ga., about a new Pleasure track and amuse- 
ments; one from ‘‘Jug Town,’’ an ever welcome contributor; ‘‘Scenes 
on the Alabama River,’’ by a lady contributor : ‘‘Desperate Encounter with 
a Shark,’’ an amusing and well-told incident ; ‘‘Flogging in the Navy,’’ 
by John Brown; Milwaukee Correspondence, ‘‘The Arch of Titus,’’ 
‘‘Breeding of Hunters,’’ ‘‘Chapter on Ladies’ Horses,’’ ‘*‘Native Hunters 
of the East Indies,’’ Chess, and any quantity of other matter. 














Very Likety-—The Editor of the Utica ‘‘Herald’’ has strayed away 
from home, and the last his anxious readers knew of his whereabouts and 
behavior is detailed in a letter dated from tbe ancient city of Carthage. 
While busy at this ‘‘profitable work,’’ he says hig meditations were dis- 
turbed by the arrival of young Prince Alfred, of England, anda lot of 
rollicking lieutenants and midshipmen, whose ship was lying at anchor 
in the Bay of Tunis. Travel isa great leveller, and I sublimely conde- 
scended to treat this beardless sprig of royalty with just as much respect 
as if he hadn’t been a mere secondsonof a Queen, or I an honorary mem- 
ber of the John Brown’s Tract Association. Patting this high estimate on 
the Prince, our Republican sovereign immediately commenced sho wing 
Grandmother Vic.’s boy ‘‘the sights,’’ and pledged his honor that if Al- 
fred would come to the United States he should have a ‘public reeep- 
tion’’ and be elected a member of the ‘‘Walton Fishing Club.’’ It is 
presumed that these inducements will bring the young sprig of royalty to 
our side of the Atlantic. 


DeatH or Mr. Fayerre Roprnson.—We regret to announce the death of 
this long-afflicted gentleman, at his residence in Fourteenth-street, on 
Saturday last, from the effects of poison administered in some manner at 
present unknown. Mr. Robinson was the author of ‘‘Mexico and her 
Military Chieftains,’ published in Philadelphia in 1847 ; “Organization 
of the United States Army,’’ in two volumes, published in 1848; and 
‘California and its Gold Regions,’’ published in this city in 1849, and 
was an old and valued contributor to our columns, as well as to other 
journals. He was a native of Virginia, and some years ago was employed 
in the Herald and Tribune offices as translator. We understand his pa- 
Tents are still alive, and reside in the old Dominion. 





Notuine New unper THe Sun.—A curious book has just made its ap- 
pearance in Paris, entiled ‘‘Old New.’’ The author tries to prove that 
most of our boasted modern inventions and discoveries were in reality 
known already to the ancient Greeks and Romans, not to speak of the 
Egyptians, and the inhabitants af the Celestial Empire. The idea that 
early high civilization was very much like our boasted present, increases 
in strength as we become acquainted with the social habits of the an- 
cients. We question if gentlemen who lived in the palmy days of 
Thebes or Rome would find themselves embarrassed or much out of plaee 
if they could get out of their graves and mingle in the frivolous and se- 
tious duties of our present life as now represented in Paris and London. 


Phere Grrit.—Jane Bonestee] recently shot a wild-cat, and brought him 
me = @ tree, near her father’s house, in the town of Martel, up 
a ‘ e —- oe Stappled with her dog, when she joined in 
; pounded the ‘‘baste’’ until he was dead. Our readers will remem- 
er “‘Chunky’s fight with the panther,’ where he made the varmint cry 
enough by using his fists, but we think Miss Bonesteel (how appropri- 
ately named) has surpassed ‘‘Chunkey.’’ 


— 





FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


Among the barbarous practices retained in our navy, andiuberited from 
our British ancestors, is the practice of tying men up and lashing their 
flesh to pieces witb a fearful instrument of torture, denominated a ‘‘cat.”’ 
A popular opinion prevails that this method cf punishment is abolished 
in our service, but such unhappily is not the case, as an article we pub- 
lished last week conclusively proves. In ‘‘Sixty Years’ Gleanings from 
Life’s Harvest’’* we find a fearfully graphic description of this mode of 
punishment, and it cannot be read with other feelings than painful in- 
terest. If the horrid recital will save one poor wretch from even one 
blow which might have otherwise reached its destination, the article will 
not have been written in vain. Ameng the author’s other adventures, 
he entered the British navy, and after giving some general description 
of ‘‘sea-faring life,’’ he alludes to the great severity which was practised 
towards the seamen, who, for the slightest fault, to use his own lan- 
guage, ‘‘are liable to be cut up like pork inte sausage-meat.”’ 

The officers, trained to the horrible work through a long and protracted 
war, in the course of time become perfectly dead to all feelings of hu- 
manity, and become so perfectly callous that they look upon those 
committed to their care as savages to be only ruled by cruelty. 
The blame lies probably in the system which corrupts the officers and 
turns men naturally good into fiends. 

On this subject the author says— 

I once witnessed an instance of this in a young man of excellent dispo- 
sition. He was a romantic boy when he entered the navy, who had run 


from home upon some slight family misunderstanding ; he was well edu- 
cated having been brought up at the grammar school of his native place ; 
a pleasant lively companion was he, and as smart a sailor as ever went 
aloft. This youth was my particular friend and messmate; we shared 
our grog together, aud were constant companions: we were friends in 
more than mere wurds, for, in al] truth and honesty, I loved him asa 
brother. It owe day so happened that we got the plvs of grog; and, hav- 
ing the second dog-watch below, had invited one or two shipmates toa 
free-and-easy at the mess-table. Here we enjoyed ourselves till eight 
bells; when, ours being the first watch, as soon as it was called we 
jumped on deck. However, as the ship was gliding along under easy 
sail, and there was nothing to do, we walked the deck till tired, and 
then lay down to take a nap—a thing always allowed if there is no work 
going on. I had not slept more than an hour, wher I heard the boats- 
wain’s mate’s sbrill pipe, and his hoarse voice sing out—‘Watch a-hoy !’ 
Yet so faintly fell the sound, that it scarcely reached me. The order 
was to reef topsails, as a smart breeze had sprung up. Having gone aloft 
and performed the duty required, we were about to descendjto the main 
deck, whenthe mateoftbe watch called every man aft to answer bis 
name. On the list being called over, eight of the watch were missing ; 
and amongst them my poor friend. The consequence was that they were 
all put in irons, sitting in a row with shackles around their ancles fast- 
ened to a long bar ofiron, which is locked at the end to prevent their 
leg-cufis from slipping off. ‘The men all declared that they did not hear 
the watch piped : and I was not surprised, for (as already stated, the sound 
was so faint, that I scarcely heardit myself. If any one was in fault, it 
was the boatswain’s mate for not blowing his call or whistle louder. As 
for his voice, it was destroyed by constant bawling, and could not rise 
above a hoarse whisper ; this is generally the case with men holding the 

office and performing the duties of a boatswain. 

I was not allowed even to approach my unhappy friend ; but walked 
the deck, and watched him sitting with his head betwixt his hands resting 
on his knees, whilst I could hear the stifled sobs that burst from his 
manly breast. ‘The scene roused feelings of sorrow and anger within me. 
Those only who have experienced the feeling of disinterested friendship, 
can understand or appreciate the harassing and conflicting theughts that 
distracted me, and made my heart sick. 

Thus for two hours I paced the deck in a state of bewilderment, until, 
the watch being relieved, I retired to my hammock,—but not to sleep. 
Throughout the middle watch I lay in a state of restless anxiety; but 
before the last sound of the bell had died away that announced the morn- 
ing watch, I was again on deck,—when going directly to the officer in 
command, I requested permission to give my messmate a drink of water. 
Leave was obtained as soon as demanded : I must needs however here ob- 
serve, that this was the only lieutenant in the ship of whom I would 
have asked such a favor. It happened, in fact, to be our noble and 
gallant first lieutenant’s watch ; I therefore did not dread a refusal. On 
going below for a pannikin to fetch the water, young Waghorn beckoned 
me to the midshipmen’s berth.and gave me a tot of rum, well knowing 
the use that would be made ofit. Having drawn some water at the 
tank, I accordingly mixed the grog, and handed the welcome draught to 
my unfortunate friend ; who with a sorrowful face thanked me, drank 
the contents, squeezed my hand, and in the saddest accents that ever 
fell upon my ear, said—‘God bless you: 1am done for!’ He well knew 
the degradation that awaited him ; mercy wasa thing unknown. You 
might as well appeal to a block of granite, as to the stolid form of our 
human commander ; if once reported, there was no chance of forgive- 
ness. 

The business of the watch, such as washing decks, coiling up ropes, 
and putting things in order, having been completed, ‘up hammocks’ was 
piped. I went below with a heavy heart, lashed up my messmate’s bed- 
ding and my own, and took them on deck to be stowed in the nettings. 
Having thus a double task to perform, I was nearly the last man up: 
and was on that account spoken toin the most offensive terms, by the 
same boatswain’s mate who had been the cause of my friend's degrada- 
tion. ‘The tarpaulings being put overjthe nettings and eight bells baving 
struck, the word was passed for breakfast ; andthe men went below to eat 
with such appetite as they could. A feeling of gloomy sorrow pervaded 
the entire ship's company ; for every one anticipated the bloody scene 
that would shortly be enacted ; and the victims were well-conducted men 
whom all respected. Our own berth was in as much grief as if the favor- 
ite son of a family was about to be sacrificed. 

When the cook of the messcame down with the burgoo, I took our 
captive friend his allowance with some biscuit and butter ; but alas, he 
touched it not., I spoke to him ; he heeded me not, but stared as if looking 
on vacancy ; his eye wag fixed, the muscles of his face were rigid, and a 
deadly pallor prevaded his countenance. The bright jewel of his soul 
had fled; his reason was dethroned! This conviction shot through 
my brain like an electric shock; and in & moment of despair, I ut- 
tered a bitter curse on those who imposed more upon man than God 
ever intended him to suffer. I rushed below, and conveyed the dreadful 
tidings to the crew. Every man left off eating, and sprung to his feet ; 
had I brought news that the ship was sinking, it could not have produced 
a greater feeling of consternation. All appeared as if struck dumb at 
the horrid news ; and then again the entire crew sat down in silent sor- 
row to await the issue. The duties of the vessel were carried on in the 
usual way until four belis (ten o'clock), when all hands were piped for 
‘punishment.’ ; c 

The gratings being fixed, and strong lashings attached to seize up the 
unhappy victims by the wrists and ancles, the boatewain’s mates ad- 
vanced, with their shirt-sleeves tucked up, allin readiness to perform 
their bloody business. The captain and officers took post on the quarter 
deck, and thence gazed on the area below, where stood the ship's com- 
pany compulsory spectators of the cold-blooded murder that ensued. 





* “Sixty Years Gleanings from Life’s Harvest. A Genuine Autobiography.” By John 
Brown, Propeiptor of the University Billiard-room, Cambridge. D. Appleton & Co., Pab- 
ishers, New York. 


ed 
The captain, with studied complacency addressed the heart-broken vic- 
tims, the men who were then, as ever, the safeguard and bulwark of our 
native land ; and in calm accents told'them that, ‘his country expected 
him to do his duty!’ Victim number one was then called and ordered 
to strip, which awe without a sigh ora murmur, he was next 
seized up as high as his hands would reach, then stretched out across the 
grating, so as to bring his breast flat against it, and prevent the possibi- 
lity of his flinching. His feet were similarly disposed and e fast ; 
and the whole process constitutes what sailors derisively call, a 
‘spread-eagle’ of aman. ‘The boatswaiu's mates now produced that 
gusting and abominable instrument of torture, acat-o’-nine-tails, the 
mere sight of which is enough to cause the flesh to creep, and the heart's 
blood freeze. This fiendish contrivance is made with a thick handle 
| about a foot anda half in length, and about the substance of an ordinary 
broomstick ; there are nine cords attached about, three foet long, and 
about as thick as a tobocco-pipe; the cord is about the consistency of 
whipcord, and there are three over-hand knots tied on each cord, making 
altogether a bunch of twenty-seven. This elaborate tormentor, when 
drawn across the shoulders, tears away the flesh in the most shocking 
manner, leaving the bladebones and backbone bare. 

My poor friend received his three dozen in an apparent state of uncon- 
sciousness, and when taken below sat down and with a bitter smile mut- 
tered something about his mother. He seemed to fancy that he was 
againa little boy at home, and that he had been beaten for something 
he had done wrong; and then he cried to be forgiven, and promised not 
to do the like again. Here was ascene to witness! Here was the most 
grievous change that ever wrung the heart of man! A gallaut youth, 
just springing into manhood, with the fresh bloom of nature upon his 
glowing cheek, the bright flash of iatelligence in his eye, and naturally 
gifted with faculties of the highest order, was thus ina few short hours 
reduced to simple idiocy ; and the shadow on the dial of his existence 
had retrograded to childhood. But it was useless to complain : it was im- 
possible to redress. When we arrived in port the poor prostrate youth 
was sent to hospital, and therein a short time so far recovered as to give 
the address of hisfamily ; which as I learned from the bumboat woman, 
was at Taunton, in Somersetshire. A letter, it appears, had been sent to 
his father, who come to him as quickly as possible. The latter was de- 
scribed to me asa fine old gentleman with powdered hair, wearing a 
white neckcloth, blue coat, nankin small-clothes, and white stockings 
with silver buckles in his shoes. On his arrival, the resident surgeon 
cautiously informed him that there was no hope of his son’s recovery ; 
an inflammation of the brain baving supervened, which defied human 
agency. ‘The old man took the good doctor by the hand, and wept over 
his long lost son in speechless sorrow; but the boy was already too far 
gone to recognise the parental voice. 

He lay in a state of unconsciousness bordering upon death, which con- 
tinued for nearly a fortnight. In the meantime his mother also arrived, 
and remained in close attendance on her unhappy child during several 
days of agonizing suspense, whilst the. tide of life wasebbing fast. At 
length the fatal malady subsided, and theafilicted sufferer was restored 
to reason : but not till nature was completely exhausted. He had ae 
time to receive his parents’ blessing and forgiveness, when falling bac 
into his mother’s arms} he yielded up his afflicted spirit to the eternal 
Source {rom whence it sprung : and so ended the career of one who well 
deserved a better fate! } 

Some men bear this horrid punishment in sullen silence, determined 
that those who have caused the inhuman exhibition shall not enjoy the 
luxury of hearing a single cry escape their victim’s lips. I have known 
instances of menu putting 4 leaden bullet in their mouths, to bite in their 
agony ; which, when produced at the conclusion of the punishment, has 
been as flat as a sixpence. * Others again scream out, and beg for mercy 
in the most heart-rending tones ; calling upon their God in the most 
frantic manner,—praying to be put to instant death, rather than suffer 
such unbearable torture. But no attention is paid to their cries ; all is 
apathetic silence and perfect indifference, save perhaps a stern order . 
from the captain to the boatswain’s mate to—‘‘do his duty.” This dis- 
graceful punishment has been the cause of both mutiny and murder; 
petty tyrants have been seized and throwu overboard in the dark, and 
no one the wiser; for the men grew secret and sullen, under such savage 
treatment. 

I once heard of aborrible revenge taken upon a petty officer, who waa 
constantly in the babit of reporting men and getting them flogged. ‘The 
vessel to which he belonged was chasing a privateer, a fast sailer which 
had captured several English merchantmen ; and on this occasion, in or- 
der to get the ship into good sailing trim, gratings loaded with eighteen- 
pound shot bad been slung in different parts. One of these wasover the 
main hatchway ; and as the man in question was descending in the dead 
of night, this heavy weight of metal was let down upon his head, crush- 
ing him like a spider. 

There was another tale too, current in my time, of a man who had be- 
come dssperate in consequence of being flogged at the instigation of some 
boy-midshipman. He vowed to be revenged—and a dreadful revenge he 
took ; for one day, when the wind was blowing great guna, and the sea 
rolling mountains high, he seized the ladin his ai ms, and (being close to 
the gangway) jumped overboard with him, ere a soul could interfere to 
prevent the accomplishment of the horrid deed: Human aid was not 
available for no boat could live in such @ sea. 





a 

The ‘‘Democrat’’ speaks of a German living in Louisville who ownsa 
dog that goes out and gets the morning paper for his master. Although 
there may be English papers lying about, the dog never makes a mis- 
take, but chooses the German print with unfailing sagacity. 





Five Arts.—A correspondent of ‘‘The Boston Transcript’’ says that the 
frescoes in a villa near Rome, which Mrs. Stowe refers to in a poem in 
“The Independent,’’ as showing ‘‘the chastening influence of Christian 
art,’’ and which she ascribesjto Raphael, are merely imitations of Pompei- 
ian frescoes preserved in the Museum at Naples. Raphael, of course 
never saw them. 





Comrort ror Aconn.—In consideration that there may be a want of 
drinking water in Boston, owing to a break in the Cochituate water 
works, we have ordered a jug of ‘‘Croton’’ to be forwarded to Acorn by 
express. It must be mixed and used cautiously and judiciously. 





Vicronia Baipax, Moytaean,.—It is supposed that this bridge, three 
hundred and thirty feet in length, will be finished the present year. The 
Portland ‘‘Argus,’’ speaking of the preliminaries of its construction, says 
that the St. Lawrence did not close until January, 50 48 to afford ice 
thick and firm enough to bear the enormous weight which it was to sus- 
tain. At this period an enormously heavy wooden bridge, or stage it 
may be more properly called, was built on the ice directly under the iron 
tube to be erected. On this stage was set up a large stationary steam en- 
gine for the purpose of hauling up the materials to be used in its erection, 
on a temporary railway, also built on the surface of theice. The iron 
tube was commenced in its centre, progressing from the centre towards 
the ends day by day. This tube is of immense size and great weight; 
much greater than the other tubes of the bridge, they being 242 feet 
long, 16 feet wide, and graduated to the shore ends to 19 feet high ; 
while the great centre tube is 330 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 22 feet 
high, and about 60 feet above the summer level of the river, thug allow- 





ing steamers to pass under it. 
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CAMP-FIRE STORIES 
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MARCH TO THE WA 
1 on tl ir winding W 
Among their ranks the moon 

The winter had passed away, and spring had come, opening the pyra- 
mid of silver tulip flowers of the palmetto reyal (the, yueca gloriosa of the 
naturalist), while we were watching a chance to leave Tampa Bay. One 
day the commanding officer detailed a company of men to cross over the 
peninsula to the forts on the other side, for the purpose of keeping open 
the communication, and learning the situation of the enemy, as well as 
of the troops operating in the interior. 

We accepted the chance, and the next day found us with our packs 
slung on a mule, two canoes for ferrying across rivers, and a company of 
about forty were winding through the pine lands that lie east of the 
bay. There had been an old trail cut through here, marked by blazes on 
the trees in the open woods, and here and there a log felled bridge-like 
across the creeks that intersected the swamps, but the trail was only use- 
ful as a guide, although it is marked on the charis of that day asa mili- 
tary road. 

The dear-bought experience of the American troops had not been profit- 
less, and the company we were with was as well organized as it was possible 
to be. The men were frontiersmen, quick in the use of the rifle, unterri- 
fied by the appalling sights and sounds of Indian warfare, and—what was 
of vital importance—accustomed to the country, and skilled in wood- 
craft. They could support themeelves, if need be, in a swamp, or build 
a town there without foreign assistance. The rules adopted for crossing 
the country were as follows: No more baggage toeach man than was ab- 
solutely necessary, and this baggage to consist only of food ang ammu ni- 
tion. Each man to carry his own share. One guide was placed ahead 
of the detachment about three hundred yards ; within sight of him and 
of the column, another. These men were the most experienced of the 
hunters, and generally one afriendly Indian. To their knowledge of 

the geography of the country the party was indebted for the directness of 
its route, to their quick eye for its security from ambush, and to their 
observation of every passing footstep on the land, marks of paddles on 
the shallow bottom of rivers, or the slimy projecting logs, its acquaint- 
ance with the movements of outlying parties of Indians, or the recent 
passage of friend or foe. How small these signs might be, and yet be ce- 

tected, how blind and yet be read, is one of those mysteries of the woods 
that are disclosed only to the observant and the practised. Their very 
description excites incredulity. The passage of one of these scouting 
parties through the Indian country was a curious scene, and impressed 
one with a feeling ef awe. The old tokens by the way, here a ford named 
after some bloody massacre, and there a little log-pen whitened by the 
bones of those who fell there at bay; together hemmed in by the pursu 
ing savage, were so frequent and well-remembered, that the soldier 
crossed the woods with a ceaseless watchfulness. He travelled all day 
with his utmost speed, lest his pursuers might come up on his trail, and 
atnight laid down in the darkness without his fire, that his covert might 
not be disclosed. The celerity of the passage was the safety of the 
party. 

Thus we crossed over to Fort Fraser, on the Hitchipuchsassi, and two 
days more brought us to Fort Gardiner, on the ford of the river that 
connects two of the largest of the lakes of central Florida, Lake Kississi- 
mee and Lake Tohopekaliga. These forts were nothing more than heavy 
cabins built of logs, and defended with palisades, sometimes garrisoned 
by a company of men, and sometimes only houses of refuge. The one 
last named was in the centre of the cypress swamps, and of those huge 
shaliow tarns, whose black waters, encumbered by logs and cypress knees, 
and encroaching into the dense forest by interminable arms, were more 
intricate than the swamp itself. The Indians excelled in the navigation 
of these lakes. Their canoes left no trail, and they could be hovering 
about for weeks, without the scouts discovering their presence. If they 
wanted to leave, they knew of water connections through toa score of 
other lakes, or they could flee away to the South down the Kississimee 
River, to the great Okechobee lake in the Everglades. 

Some portion of the Jand around the fort was of the same nature as 
that commonly known as everglade. Properly the everglades are con- 
fined to that portion of the peninsula lying between the uttermost south- 
erly point, Cape Sable and Okechobee Lake, a space of about two degrees 
of latitude, though some trees are found further northward. 

No language save that of the painter’s brush can depict the desolate 
immensity of one of these treeless swamps. There league after league of 
rank grass waves on every side, unrelieved by hope to the explorer of ter- 
mination or prospect of change. Here and therea thick-leafed cactus, 
or eabbage-palmetto, or a clump of leafless cypress, grows upward, draped 
in the moss the stagnant water has bred. Fallen trunks of old trees are 
tangled with palmetto roots beneath the grass, having drifted in the 
summer rains from the place where they grew, or gaunt dead water-oaks 
hold out their arms, from which the flesh of leaves has dropped away, 
or still clings pendant from the fingers. Strange birds fly over, screeching 
in foreign tongues, and trees and stumps and grass show by green depo- 
sit on their sides the different heights to which the water that floods the 
waste had arisen on different days. 

In the dry season this broad extent of country is nearly dry. During 

@he rainy season of spring and summer the water lies over it in varying 
depth from two to twenty inches. Through the grass are seen winding 
channels, made by the prevailing currents, and lagoons, from whese 
black muddy bottom grows the pond-lily and other floating grasses, in- 
tersect the prairie and turn back the pedestrian. It would seem as if the 
rolling of the sea had built an embankment of sand around all the 
coast, shutting in this low-lying tract as does the cushion on a_billiard- 
table, eo that it could be only drained by evaporation, or settling in the 
shallow lakes and lagoons. 

Through this Stygian pool the hunted Indian doubled and wound, or 
turned to strike the pursuing soldier whose toilsome march he had been 
watching for days, or he disappeared into its mirage with his family, like 
ghosts, without a trail, and beyond all seccessful pursuit. 

The story of this war has yet to be written. On the one side were Ge- 
nerals Scott, Clinch, and Worth, names that were dear to us, and mil- 
lions of money, and loving chroniclers of our gallant deeds. We hunted 
the Indians with troops, boats and dogs, and renegade spies crueller than 
the hounds, and we entrapped their chiefs at the council board, and broke 
up the organization of their bands. On the other side wasa people de- 
riving their weapons only from their foes, insufficiently provided and suf- 
fering every want. They resisted our attack with the patriotism of Che- 
kika and Octiarche, the two great chiefs of the everglade tribes, and 
battled in swamp, and water, and reedy fastness, for thrice as many 
years a8 we were fighting the war of independence, and no historian to 
record their protests, their prayers, their councils, their sufferings, or 
heroic deeds. We know that Molly Starks were there at every battle, 
for their bodies lay on the field when the fight was done.. Bunker Hill 
was represented in every cypress gall. The cruel winter at Valley Forge 
they underwent, though their torture was the miasma and] the heat. 
Their capitol was burned at Palacklickaha, and the fruitful fields were 

destroyed. The old prisou-ship lay moored for them in Tampa Bay, 
and their highest chiefs were captives in its hold. They bad their Sump- 


deed of chivalry than the war of a civilized people, with its wealth of rea- 
gon and example, and if it does not stand on historic page in brigher light 
it is because the page is written by those who love to ennoble themselves 
and not their enemies. 

One morning, as the sentinels around the fort were relieved, a hunter 
came up to the relief, was recognized, and then sauntered into the camp. 
A huge rough talkative fellow, a hunter by trade, and now following the 
camp, like many others, half for the fun, and half for the gain; one of 
that peculiar South-western race, a sort of cousin to Mik», not in blood, 
but in position. Mike was a little more gentle and observant, Potter a 
little rougher and jollier, more rollicksome, hailing everybody, singing 
wherever there was drinking and eating, and running every danger to be 
present ata fight. His leathern suit, rifle, and knife, were the promi- 
nent features of dress, and a keen eye and huge mouth and limb, the 
first points noticed in his person. 

Mike knew him, and recognised him with a smile and a question : 

“Upr’ 

“No, down.”’ 

‘‘S’Gustine ?’’ 

‘‘Wall, you'd better b’ lieve it.’’ 

‘Seen Indians ?”’ 

‘Stacks of ’em—slinkin’ about like cootson the St. Johns. Squaws, 

too ; somethin’s up—reckon they're a-goin’ to purr a little ; sent a letter to 
the old man. Who’s your old man here now ?’’ continued the hunter, 
pulling out, as he talked, from his bullet-pouch at his belt a little roll of 
birch-bark ; ‘‘took ’em an all-fired time to write it, and had a big pow- 
wow to read it when wrote. Scissors! I saw some good-looking Injin 
gals at that camp. Came as near being tuck that time as I ever did ; 
felt my hayar jist fallin’ off ; thought I was wolf's meat that run. Yer see 
I'd been dodgin’ tracks all day, so’s to git to this clearin’, and night cum 
on. I sez to myself, Go it, boots! and made a bee line. Fust thing I 
knowed I had walked right into an Injin camp. No fire—fire’d gone 
out—cuss the fire! Pitched slam-bang over aredskin asleep, andina 
minnit there was forty atop me. ‘Hold up!’ sezI; ‘I’m Injin, don’t 
you know me? I’m come with a letter from the great white chief,’ and 
I held up an old bit of paper that Jake had given me at S’Gustine, with 
the writin’ on about bringing somestores. They swallered the bait, and 
I sot there half an hour readin’ off in Injun the cussedest lot of nonsense 
you ever heerd tellon. ‘Then they wrote this answer, and I started fur 
here? Didn’t I make dirt fly for the first ten miles betwixt me and 
the m ?”’ 
Having rattled cff bis account of the adventure, that left no more mark 
on his danger-loving mind than an everyday encounter would have done, 
he tossed his rifle in the hollow of his arm, and lounged over to the ca- 
bin occupied by Colonel Worth. 

The missive he delivered was on clear white birch-bark, and represented 
a broken hatchet, and a half-circle of Indians setting around a council 
fire. Being translated, it read: ‘‘We have broken our weapons of war, 
and are now consulting about peice; only half our chiefs are here—we 
are waiting for them at the council.’’ 

This message was ona par with many others that were constantly 
passing between the Indians and white leaders, always on the part of the 
Indian procrastinating and guarded. 

From Potter we learned many items of news from the east coast, but 
none that served to interest us so much as the information of Lou Jack- 
son. It seemed that a month before Lou Jackson had been in St. Au- 
gustine, and had embarked in a revenue cutter to go down the coast with 
a relative who had been appointed light-keeper somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of Key Biscaque. 

It seemed strange that after the danger experienced at the plantation 
she would so soon go off to an equally exposed and lonely life. Could 
she not find a better position than that of alight-keeper’s assistant? Or 
did the lonely life it promised agree with her disposition and her feel- 
ings of sadness ? 

However, there was no explanation to be had, and after talking it 
over, we turned to the frolic of the camp and the Indian negotiations, 
which seemed rapidly approaching a definite result. 

A few days more at the lakes, and we found ourselves at Fort King, 
having accompanied Co]. Worth with a detachment of troops to Warm 
Springs, where there was a collection of Indian chiefs who had come in 
for a conference, and thence to the fort. 

This was one of the occasions of periodical truce, s0 common in this 
war. Each party was glad of cessation—the soldier to be relieved from 
marching and incessant watchfulness, and the Indian to gain time to re- 
cruit and purchase a stock of ammunition. At such times the precincts 
of a fort was the scene of a pageant. The chiefs came in under the white 
flag, without their arms, bringing their wives and children, and pitching 
their camps right under the guns from the fort, and the sutlers traded 
with them as with the soldiers. These chiefs retained all their stoic 
dignity of manner and gaudiness of dress. Regarding themselves as in a 
measure in council, they dressed with care, and studied to impose on the 
respect of the whites or each other. Some of them weremen of much 
influence and honor among their own people, and nearly all of them 
were objects of great curiosity to the troops who had been so many 
months in their pursuit, and who connected their names with some 
bloody massacre, or hard fought battle. 

The leader of the present band was our old friend Halleck Tustenuggee, 
who had left the marks of his black fingers at Far Away, on our last visit 
there. He was standing at the gateway as we came in, the war paint 
washed from his face, and his heavy black hair drawn back from his 
head, and plaited down behind with the feathers of the roseate spoon- 
bill, a heavy blue blanket hung from one shoulder, in which was wrapped 
one arm, and the other hung freely at hisside. His bearing was noble 
as words could describe, and if there had not been in his eye the glitter- 
ing cruelty of his race, something akin to the fascination in the tiger's 
eye that stops you as you pass his cage, he wculd have stood with credit 
for a Roman general. His wife and children were with him, and two 
subordinate chiefs with their wives. The main body of his band, twenty- 
five in number, were a few miles distant, near the camp at Warm 
Springs, participating with all the abandon of the native character in 
games of ball and quoits, wrestling and dancing. Nothing was omitted 
on the part of the officers to make the truce pleasant. Provisions were 
distributed and presents made, and, to crown all, a great feast was pre- 
pared, to which all the warriors came. When at the table, the com- 
manding officer announced to them that they were prisoners; the soldiers, 
already prepared, sprung to their arms, and the band that no force could 
conquer were bound prisoners for life. 

A messenger was sent to convey the tidings of the capture to Colonel 
Worth, who was entertaining Tustenuggee at Fort King. The rider came 
fast through swamp and woods, for his life would be little worth should 
the day’s proceeding be known to Tustenuggee, or any outlying Indian, 
before he reached a secure shelter. He approached the fort at a moment 
when the Commander was sounding his Indian guest upon the ever re- 





ters and Marious in Chekika and Hospetarke, their Pulaski in Holar- 





curring subject of their emigration. The officers were seated in front of 


toochee, and their Washington in Oseola; and had their Arnolds been 
discovered, as ours, they would be living still, and independent people. 
If men are to be esteemed for high virtues in proportion to the obsta 
cles they had to overcome i@ attaining them, and if the praise of compa- , 
| rative great deeds is due mostly to those who have from lower life ma le | 
them eminent, the brave resistance of the savage in his swamp isa higher 


their quarters, the Indian chiefs stood before, and the idlers of the camp 


| were gathered around listening to ‘‘the talk.”’ 
‘‘A horseman is coming from the South,’’ called out the Doctor, reliey- 
ing his pockets fr om cne band, as he carried it to shade his eyes 
‘‘Comes as ef he was sent,’’ rema.ked Mike 


The sentry challenged, and the rider came in with his answer through 
| the open gateway in the palisades and up to the doorway where Colonel} 
Worth was sitting, and delivered his missive. Tustenuggee, who stood 
before him in his Roman attitude until the dispatch was read, watghing 
the while the countenance of the Colonel, but the hard-bearded face gave 
no sign. 

The rider dismounted and stripped his saddle. A brief order wag 
given by the Colonel to the orderly who stood behind him, and the Indi- 
an chief resumed his talk. 

‘‘My heart and the hearts of my chiefs are white, not from fear, but 
in love. You sent me the flag of the five fingers (white flag, with white 
and red hands clasped). I know you want friendship. I trust you. Tus- 
tenuggee is here. Listen white man, what he says is true—listen Great 
Spirit, what he says is true. His answers are the answers of his people. 
He is chief of the chiefs.’’ ' 

The Colonel—‘‘The chief has spoken like a brave man, and his words 
in council are like his deeds in battle. We all honor him, for he will 
listen to reason. He has lost many men in the wars, and the rest are 
weary. But the white soldiers still come, and will come on forever. The 
white man has many soldiers, and maay weapons, and much ammunition. 
It is not good for the red man to fight against him, for he will waste 
away, no matter how brave. ‘The white man has offered his red brothers 
lands in Arkansas many times. Some have gone there—Tustenuggee has 
refused. The white man now offers for the last time, and he wants to 
know if Tustenuggee will move at once with all his people.’ 

Said the Chief—‘‘Hundreds of winters ago the Great Spirit gave to 
his red children this land, its woods and its waters.’’ 

He pointed as he slowly and emphatically enunciated to the sky above 
him, and waved his draped arm around with a majesty peculiar to the 
oratory of his race. 

Old Primus, a snowy-haired Indian, translated into English as he 
spoke, and a secretary at the table wrote down the conversation. 

‘Where was our white brother then? Where then was that shadow?’ ’ 
pointing to the shadow of the flag on the officers’ quarters, as it flittered 
back and forth on the greensward. ‘Forty years ago, God made Tas- 
tenuggee. Then our white brothers lived to the north. Did the Wick- 
asukies war against him, and ask him to emigrate to Arkansas? The 
Wickasukies were big then, and the white man very little. The white 
man was so little that he could not do his own work, but had blackman 
to help him. 

‘‘Tustenuggee has always lived here. Tustenuggee’s chiefs have al- 
ways lived here. They have taken root here, they have loved the soil, 
they have dropped their seed here, and their seed has taken root. The 
roots have gone down far into the earth. The white man is a great wind. 
He comes from where we can’t see. He blows agaiast the rel man. If 
he blows hard enough the red man will break down, his seed will blow 
off, but the red tree has grown too long to take root elsewhere. My 
people are like deer—they have been hunted, and are shy. They start 
when they hear a twig break. They hide when it is day. The white man 
has hunted them for many winters. He has burned their cabins, he has 
rooted up their cornfields. ‘hey are sick at heart. The women can find 
no covert to bring forth their young. The men dare not light a council 
fire. They cannot come together to talk about moving away. The 
chiefs cannot know the minds of the people, for they are scattered. Let 
there be peace. The red man will keep it—the white man wants it. He 
who breaks peace will be punished. The red man will hide his hatchet, 
and take his hoe. The white soldier may gohome. ‘Then, when the 
tribe comes in from the hummocks, we will talk of moving. Runners 
will go to Sam Jones, to Octiarche, and to Tiger Tail. Our hearts will 
be open—the sun will shine on them—the smoke of powder shuts out 
the sun now. When that is gone we can see clear. Tustenuggee will 
not promise what he cannot perform; Tustenuggee is too great a chief 
to lie. His tongue is straight. When peace comes he will gee clear. 
Then he will read the white chief what is written in the hearts of his 
people. Tustenuggee has spoken.”’ 

The Indian stepped back, and wrapped bis blanket around him. 

The Colonel arose and said—‘‘Halleck Tustenuggee, I read your 
thoughts. You have wanted a truce to buy ammunition and provisions. 
You would thea do as you have done before—take to the swamps and 
renew the war. This stratagem is now to beended. At Warren Springs, 
to-day, all your warriors have been taken prisoners, with their wives and 
children, and will be sent forthwith to Arkansas. You and your chiefs 
are also prisoners, and will accompany them.”’ 


Tustenuggee looked around him with a quick gesture. ‘The gate in 
the palisade fence was drawn, and the soldiers were underarms. Hiseye 
flashed with excitement, his breast heaved, and as his young chiefs made 
a desperate, but unavailing attempt to escape by scaling the palisades, be 
quietly drew his blanket over his head and sat on the ground. 

No word was said by the by-standers. The intense interest of the scene 
chained every tongue. The sentinel stopped on his round. The soldiers 
gathered from their avocations. The orders given by the Colonel for the 
security of his prisoners was delivered in a low tone, and as they moved 
away to the guard house our hearts seemed to beat again as if after the 
spectacle of some great tragedy. 

This ended the career of this great chief. The woods knew him no 
more. His race lost his fiery valor, his vindictive vengeance, his far-sight- 
ed policy, and the influence of his name. He was one of the haughtiest 
and most uncompromising foes the white mam ever had, and was only 
taken by the same means that Oscaola bad been before him. 


That night, while most of the camp had retired, or were quietly sitting 
by the fires that lighted the enclosure, a savage scene was enacted in the 
guard room where the prisoners were confined under a guard of soldiers. 
A large fire was lighted and the captives sat around it, among them seve 
ral of the Indians taken at the other camp, that had been forwarded for 
security. It appears they had been canvassing the means by which they 
had been made captive, and one of them had intimated that it could only 
have been effected by the treachery of their chief. 

The words were ro sooner out of bis mouth than Tustenuggee was oD 
his feet. Bounding over the fire, he struck the bold speaker in the breast 
with both feet, then seized him by the throat, and as those in the yard, 
attracted by the tumult, reached the window of the building, they saw 
him almost strangled in the tiger-like clutch of the raving chief. Before 
help could be rendered him, Tustenuggee had seized the ear of his anta- 
gonist between his tecth and bitten it eff, then throwing aside his prey 
he ground the ear between his teeth and spat the clotted flesh in the faces 
of the guard, then raising hts sinewy form to its grandest height, and 
waving his arm, he gave the Indian whoop, and called out with a wild 
voice twice, “‘Halleck Tustenuggee ! Halleck Tustenuggee !’’ and fell back 
to his seat, trembling with excitement and the rush of hie passions. 

The strange accessories of form and color, the armed guard, and red 
fire-light, the savage act of the barbarian, impressed the scene on our 
minds as the act of ademon. It held us enchained, and we looked oP 
the actor as on a caged Sion. 

The morrow saw him on his way to Tampa Bay, to be sent by ship te 
New Orleans. 
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PANTOMIME-—ITS ORIGIN AND MEANING. 


BY AN OLD PLAY GOER. 





One of the most fertile themes for the meditation of the moralist, and 
e investigation of the philosopher in all ages, has been 
to change, that impatience in his 
of life, in his dreams of happiness, here and hereafter, which have 
marked the human animal in each epoch of his histery, in every part of 
his career, in all his associations with his fellow beings. To the fabulous 
Hermes Trismegistus, the fanciful benefactor and regenerator of man- 
kind, and to the modern sage, he has been equally a problem and a dis- 
appointment ; constantly eluding, by this airy tribute, all their attempts 
to give to his character the impress of stability ; ever exhibiting himself 
and his fortunes, in transitu, from one wild and visionary scheme to ano- 
ther ; now groping as a chrysalis in the dark web of worldly toil ; anon 
fluttering insecure in the visions of a heated imagination, constant in no_ 
thing save in the eternity of his uneasiness and the ceaselessness of his ac_ 
tivity. To us, however, there is another attribute investing the picture 
—equally strange, equally inexplicable—and that isa devoted attachment 
to the circumstances and customs to which he has fora time been sub- 
ject, always adding to this new acquirement something which will re 
mind him of his former state, to which he clings with fond devotion, as 
if with the hand of Omnipotence he would at once grasp the present and 
the past, and carry with the insatiableness of avarice itself, his treasureg 
to that future toward which he is always pressing on with devouring avi- 
dity. How much of the idolatrous disposition of the jews in their early 
tradition was owing to this peculiar feature of our race? how many of 
the peculiarities distinguishable in the forms of the Greek and Armenian 
churches may be traced to the same cause! We even recollect to have 
neticedin the remote East, amongst the descendants of the early con- 
verts to Christianity in that region, the most absurd admixture of Hindoo 
idolatry} in the pure rites and elevated spiritualism of our own divine 
creed, and we contemplated the spectacle as affording another proof of 
the correctness of our individual theory. 

Of all the circumstances, however, which afford to us the means of il- 
lustrating those peculiar views which we have faintly shadowed out in 
the preceding observations, the subject of our present dissertation, one of 
our most popular amusements, is the readiest, as it certainly is the most 
interesting. Pantomime, or the delineation of the modes of life, the multi. 
farious ways of action of man, by simple gesticulation, is of extreme an- 
tiquity, originating; even almost in the very forms in which it is usually 
represented in our theatres, in the early days of his well authenticated 
history, and may be traced with unerring precision, from very nearly the 
tirst formation of society, through all its intermediate stages to the pre- 
sent time- We shall, however, confine ourselves within very narrow li- 
mits, as we take a hasty glance at its progress through its long existence 
and content our readers and our theatrical friends with a brief notice of 
the few changes it has undergone. 

We find it first very prominent in the accounts left us of the great feast 
of the Saturnalia, at Rome, during which the utmost license of tongue 
and action was permitted to all ranks of the community ; the reign of 

Saturn was again renewed, and that imagined equality dreamed of by 
poets but never realised by man, which never was and never can be, was 
allowed to exhibit itself in a kind of general masquerade ; perhaps, as it 
has been very philosophically remarked,{with a view to teach the great a 
lesson of humanity and forbearance, and to give to all a due conception 
of the impartiality of the Creator in his first, his primeval gifts to man— 
a state of evenness of fortune only realized in the grave, and incapable 
of full fruition except in the life beyond. This festival, of which Horace 
gives us an amusing idea in the free interpellation he submits to from the 
mouth of one of hfs slaves, lasted occasionally four, five, and six days, 
which were consumed in a riotous gratification of every kind of freedom 
and sensuality, sometimes compelling the strong arm of power to inter- 
fere to contract its duration. Asthe Roman world gradually became 
christianised, the Saturnalia merged into the permitted indulgences of 
the Church, and under another name still perpetuates the memory of the 
divine inventor of the plough, the originator of agriculture, the ter qua- 
terque blessed Father of gods and men, whose golden age is still the truth- 
ful source of the poet’s fancy and the visionary’s hopes. The Carnival 
took the place of the Saturnalia, and it isa curious and very satisfactory 
coincidence for the philosophic antiquarian, that in some of the Christian 
countries the former is still held at the identical period at which the latter 
was accustomed to enact its scenes; at Venice and in the eternal city, for 
instance, the revellers begin their amusements about the middle of De- 
cember; on the 13th of which month the ancient Romans were accus- 
tomed to give the reign to Pleasure, and proclaim a temporary liberty 
to the civilised world. The lively Italians, however, were the first to re- 
duce the Carnival to regular system, and to impose en its prominent 
characters the rules of theatrical action. In their hands the distinctive 
marks of national peculiarity were studied to be developed, and united 
with the song, the dance, the dialogue, all the characteristics visible in 
the numerous small states into which that lively country is divided, were 
brought out in beautiful relief to point a moral or satirise a folly; to 
enable the child of pampered luxury to while away an hour of listless 
idleness in innocent mirth, or to furnish the traveller with an epitome of 
the most glariag features of each division of the Peninsular, as its repre- 
sentative for the moment became the heroof the scene. In the chequered 
Harlequin, with his magic wand, we find the Centunculus or Planipes with 
his wooden sword, recorded by Cicero as the favorite mimic of his times, 
and even here we tind the ancient supremacy of the wistressjof the world. 
Harlequin still presides over the mimic scene, and by a touch of his ma- 
gic sceptre alternately transforms the beautiful into the grotesque, a bar- 
ren beath into a verdant lawn, gives to trembling age the vivacity ot 
blooming youth, and makes nature assume what form be pleases. With 
the Italians, Harlequin is not the favorite of Terpsichore alone; accom- 
panied by the airy Columbine, thus called from the violet or dove-co- 
lored dress she usually weais, his mistress and almost his shadow, he 
talks and laughs, gives birth to innumerable fpasquinades and. re- 
presents every nuance of Roman life, which distinguishes his country 
and his home. Pantaloon—from ‘*Pianta Leone !’’—Plant the Lion of 
St. Mark ! the ancient war-cry of the Queen of the Adriatic—represents 
she declining majesty of Venice: his feeble step and senile air atford con- 
tinual food for merriment to the delighted crowd, as he garrulously re- 
counts his disastors, now rising from the ground on which he bas tae 
prostrated by a buffet dealt him by his vigorous companion, the humor- 
teed an + whose youthful strength portrays redundant strength of the 
preenn A reverse fresh from the fields of Lombardy, and trying by his rustic 
participate in that applause so freely showered on his more retined 
pres ae ; Punchinello, the prototype of that squeaking friend of our 
sabed a in his itinerant box or stage—immortal Punch—though ban- 
wa rom our boards, here plays an important part. The brutal bus- 
Gun p the unnatural busband, but the ever funny rascal, in the Roman 
pee ea bedies forth the habits and manners of the N eapolitan lagzaieni 
pes unfrequently, by his shrewd remarks in his native patois, and bis 
one pt epee! to clear himself from his moral escapades, fairly carries 
as hee the admiration from his rival mates. There are numerous other 
eaaiie ead are vie get in the pantomime in Italy, all subserving the 
by being wenidl at of delineating national manners with dramatic effect 
thal Gembenen e ew inte juxtaposition with others from different sections of 
tively divested ottatie These we shall not enumerate, being com para- 

The Pantomi noterest from their total absence from onr boards. 
and it will be preg. soon adopted by the Englisb, French and Germans, 
usefulogen, sitet 78: A heaps that this sphere of action, and provabiy 
the homogeneous nites n very materially contracted, in consequence of 
ple of those nations Si Oe ead maanete provalling amongys the pio- 

amongst us they ae meses motley personages have been colonised 
to dumb show and dance ; suffi done an epeet, condining sheie vigazies 
and merriment remains tc atte cient, however, of their exuberance of joy 
of us, with all our seriousness a ritheitforigin, and after all, there are few 
of their approach with undisguised "ae > 7 ye a henna 
with Siadness, and view their departure 

& pang of regret. George the Third, of England, was a passiouate 


of all fixednessin his speculations, 


modes 


admirer of this species of amusement, and never failed when in health vi- 


that proneness | 














reccrded, was an exquisite mimic, and Garrick figuresin a story, with 


the relation of which we shall conclude this article, that admirably 
proves how closely connected with the delineation of the hig hest passion, 
the greatest emotion, is this humble department ofthe drama. At the 
| Somerset House exhibitionin London, about sixty years ago, a group of 
| ladies and gentlemen had assembled about a picture which was the gem | 
of the collection for the year ; the subject was the battle on the Heights | 
of Abraham, near Quebec, in which JMontcalm was defeated, and Wolf 
kilied in the very moment of victory. The period chosen by theartist to 
concentrate the attention of the spectator, was that when the French had 
begun to give way. ‘They run! they run!’’ was the triumphant cry of 
the victors. Thedying hero, who is represented lying on the ground 
with his eyes closed, and gently supported by a Highlander, roused by 
the exclamation, made astrong effort torise, and gazing wildly fora 
moment, asked, with a last energy, ‘‘Who runs?’ On being told the 
French, he murmured faintly, ‘‘Thank God! Iam contented !’’ then 
sunk back intn the soldier’s arma and expired. A young lady, one of 
the party, ventured to dissent from the general admiration of the crowd, 
modestly saying she did not think the attitude natural, pointing out at 
the same time the defect. All her friends immediately cry out against 
her want of taste, and she seemed much abashed, when a little man, quite 
unknown to any near the spot, but who had been calmly listening to the 
comments , stepped forward, and looking at the picture, imme- 
diately deciared his opinion that the young lady was right. ‘To test the 
point, however,’’ said he, ‘‘as I have a knack of these things, if any of 
you, gentlemen, will do me the favor to support me for a moment, I think 
I can enable you to decide between the merits of the artist and the opin- 
ion of our young friend here.’’ To this proposal an immediate assent 
was given, and he forthwith proceeded to place himeelf on the ground in 
that attitude of dying humanity which was supposed to be the one im- 
mediately preceding the temporary excitement of the hero. ‘Who 
runs ?’’ said the little man, now exbibiting to the astonished party that 
power of facial expression which has never since been equalled, throwing 
himself at the same moment in that posture—from which the artist in 
the picture before them had widely departed—and his glazing eyes glea- 
ming witha last lustre of triumphant satisfaction. All became con- 
vinced at once of the fair critic's taste and theirown error. A few mi- 
nutes brought a large body of thecurious about them, and Garrick was 
immediately unveiled. 


SKETCHES---BY “JACK HOPETON.” 


BALD-FACE. 

H. asked me, one day, to go with him to the Court-ground in —— dis- 
trict. I consented, and we were soon behind H.'s fast sorrel, on a beau- 
tiful piney woods road. We quickly arrived at our destination. There 
was a small clearing, andin this, on one side of the road, stood a rough 
tvabin, built of"logs, notched up with the bark on, the roof composed of 
rived boards, held on by weight-poles—no chinking of any sort in the wide 
cracks between the logs. The door, which stood boldly open, was hung 
with a shutter composed of boards similar to those on the roof, nailed on 
to two cross-pieces of chopped-out timber. The nails which were driven 
into this door were, I think, the only ones used in the construction of the 
house, and the architect had entirely dispensed with the use of sawed 
lumber of all kinds. 

This building, although of such unpretending style, was the temple in 
which Uncle Tom D. was accustomed to dispense law and justice—as he 
understood them. It was, in fact, the district court-house, and perhaps 
its simple and plain appearance best accorded with the stern and simple 
character of justice herself. 

On the right of the road, and nearly opposite the court-house, steod 
another cabin of similarappearance. It was evident, though, this was a 
house of more importance in the eyes of the community than the first 
mentioned, for it could boast of a roof that was nailed on, instead of be- 
ing fastened by weight-poles ; the cracks were all stopped, and the door, 
of double thickness, was studded with numerous nails. 

Around the cabin were some score of male humans, in varieties of cos- 
tumes and varieties of positions. Here, for inatance, stood a youth, just 
grown, who rejoiced in all the glory of a coat, cut—not in the most fa- 
shionable style—out of some kind of store stuf’, and set off with flaming 
brass buttons, a cravat of many colors knotted and twisted ina strange 
manner around his neck, while from out ita folds peeped a collar of por- 
tentous height and suspicious color. A hieroglyphic-looking vest and 
‘Niagara Falls’’ pants which did not quite cover the red of a formidable 
pair of boots, completed his costume. This was one of the settlement 
beaux. 

Near by, leaning against a pine, stood an individual in russet shoes, 
homespun trowsers, and shirt of brown cotton cloth. His head was 

covered with an old wool hat, and in his hand he helda hickory stick 
capable, if wielded with the full power of the brawny arm which carried 
it, of knocking down a bull. 

Squatting or lying on the ground wasa squad of lank gawky boys, 
dressed out in their daddies’ old hats, which rested on their shoulders, 
their old coats, the skirts of which almost dragged on the ground, and 
their old breeches rolled up ia a hard knot, to prevent them getting un- 

der the feet of the wearers and trippiug them up. 


But, most important of all, stood a group of the settlement ‘‘sogers,’’ 
conepicuous among whom was Uncle Tom D.—the ’Squire himself. He 
was astudy. Ican describe his dress, tell the cut of his features, and 
the color of his eyes—but no description can give the reader a perfect 
idea of the expression of that countenance. He was dressed in a full 
suit of homespun jeans, of a fiery bright sorrel hue, and had on his head 
a brand-new white hat. His face was short, and his closely-shut mouth 
displayed a little yellow streak, starting at each corner, showing that he 
used tobacco; he had little short whiskers which started on a level with 
the top of his ears, and made a bold push round toward tbe top of his 
nose, stopping, though, before they reached half-way. This nose wasa 
funny little feature, being tipped with a deep red, and elevated to the le- 
gitimate angle of forty-five degrees. No instance is on record where the 
nasal protuberance has been able to reach higher than this. Had it 
been possible, the nose of which we write would have pointed more di- 
rectly upward, for it was exceedingly ambitious, and utterly despised me- 
diocrity. It showed by frequent convulsive startsand twitches that it 
was far from being contented with its position. Above this ambitious 
nose were set two small grey eyes, the expression of which consisted of 
a strange admixture of shrewdaess, or rather cunning, egotism, and va- 
nity, with a considerable share of twinkling humor. Over all these 
features hovered a perpetual smile of supreme Self-satisfaction. 


Uncle Tom and all the crowd around seemed mysteriously attracted to- 
ward the cabin with the nail-studded door. Numbers of the by-stand- 
ere constantly popped into the house, and presently returned, wiping 
their lips as if they had been imbibing something. My curiosity was 
excited, and I proposed to H. that we should look into the mystery. He 
consented, and we marched into the cabin. The larger portion of the 
room was filled with men watching their turn to approach a counter of 
hewed logs, which extended across one whole end. Behind this counter, 
on the floor, stood several barrels. On ashelf about two feet square 
stood a long-neck ed champagne bottle—no Heidsic in it now, though— 
a low black bottle, and one cheap decanter. Behind the counter stood an 
industrious individual, who kept pouring a dirty mahogany-cclored li- 
quid from the bottles into some cracked glass tumblers, adding to each 
dose a large spoonful of a blackish substance which he extracted from a 
tin bucket standing on the counter. He generally put a little water in 
the mixture, and stirred it up well. Some of the thirsty men, receiving 
the compound, sipped it with all the gusto and relish with which the most 
fastidious epicure enjoys his wine. Again, the man would merely place 
before his customers a bottle and a tumbler. The customer would pour 
out a buge draught, swallow it at a gulp, sometimes turning to the water- 

















course without further interference. Finally, my curiosity got the better 
ofSmy discretion, and I stepped up toaman just wiping his lips, and 


begged him to inform me what it was that he had just swallowed. 

“Ww hy, stranger,’’ said he, ‘‘it was prehaps some of the durndest best 
bald-face you ever seen !’’ 

TuRNworD, Ga., March 10, 1859 


MORE ANECDOTES BY “QUID RIDES.” 

Cornextowy, Mich., March, 1859.9 
Dear ‘‘Spirit'’—I am right glad of your promise to be ‘‘aisy’’ with me, 
and therefore, with no conscientious scruples, I shall proceed to lay be- 
fore you some further reminiscences of our old friend S——y. I wish I 
could paint his person with the pencil of an artist. He was near six 
feet high, pendants rather lank and long, rather slender, though muscu- 
lar in body, and this was surmounted by a huge oval-shaped head, with 
large pale face, and cranium completely bald, so that in a ray of light it 
would shine out like polished white porcelain. His nether.extremities, 
like his arms, were lank and long. In his carriage he stooped a little, 
but was exceedingly active in locomotion, though beyond three score 
years. A great man indeed was he in his office, with the process of the 
Court in his hands. Every person was well aware there was no use fool- 
ing when S——y was about, armed with the dignity of the Court. The 
orders of Court—come weal, come woe—must be obeyed, © * 

On one occasion, during the progress of an important trial, e some- 
what drunken man had made his way into the court-room without the 
particular notice of old S——y, or of the Court. After a while, the 
drunken man made his way up to the bannisters enclosing the bar, and 
leaning upon them, in his intoxicated condition, made use: of some 
maudlin expressions which attracted the notice of the Court. Whereupon 
the Judge called out, ‘‘Mr. S——y, take out that man.”’ No sooner sald 
than done. Out went Inebriation, with the pliant and forcible help of 
the Deputy Sheriff. As the court-room was above stairs, the Court paid 
no attention to the fact that S——y was somewhat long about getting 
the drunkard out of the court-house. In the course of a few days after 
this, the Judge of the Court was conversing with S——y, when, happen- 
ing to recollect about the drunken man, says he : 

‘‘Father S——y (for he had such a reverential appellation), “what be- 
came of the drunken man you took out of the court-room the other 
day f’’ 

‘‘D—n the feller,’’ he replied, (for the old father was given to swear- 
ing), he is in jail, I ‘spect.’’ 

**In jail ?’’ gays the Judge. 

““Yes,’’ answered S——y, “I took him upto jail, according to the or- 
der of the Cout.”’ 

‘‘The Court gave no such order,’’ says the Judge. 

‘Thunder and lightning !’’ suddenly said the old man ; and forthwith 
took his hat and posted up to the jail, and to the jailor announced : 
‘That man in jail for contempt of Court in being drunk, the Court says 
must be immediately released—it is the order of the Court.’’ 

At once the man, in a perfect condition of soberness, was handed out 
from the bars and gratings ; and to this day he does not know. but what 
all was right. He never told his wife or anybody of it, I’ll warrant. Old 
S——y returned to the Judge with the simple remark: ‘‘I let that man 
out of jail a sober and a better man.”’ 

I will just add, that I was down in Cincinnati the other day, and in 
the evening went to the operain Pike's great Opera House, and was 
much pleased with everything I saw. They tell me that Mr. Pike isa 
very wealthy man, and his extraordinary accumulations have been 
chiefly made by a famous recipe of ‘‘Magnolia Whiskey.’’ I understand 
that there was a great contest at first as to what Mr. Pike should eall his 
huge and magnificent building. Some persons said, call it “The Musical 
Fund Hall,’’ others suggested ‘‘Pike’s Opera House,’’ or ‘‘Pike’s Wash- 
ington Opera House.’’ Another said, the plainest, simplest, and best 
name will be ‘‘Pike’s Opera Hall.’’ At last, said a wag, with a twinkle 
in his eye, ‘‘Mr. Pike, I'll tell you what to call it.’’ ‘‘What?’’ gaidall 
the listeners. ‘‘Why, call it—call it--call it Pike’s Alco-hol.”’ 

‘Quip Rupzs."’ 


THE FIRST OF THE SEASON. 


Written for the New York “Spirit of the Times’’ by “Sruvwine Barr.” 














Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—Have you yet dropped a line to your scaly friends this 
year’? If not, then you can envy the first meeting of ‘‘The Lively Min- 
nows’’ of these parts. 

On the 25th of February it was resolved ‘‘that the remnant of this so- 
ciety do try their luck to-day in the swamp.”’ In the most expeditious 
manner the rods and tackle were hauled forth, a basket filled with good 
things, sundry pocket pistols loaded, and with the bait-bucket slung on 
a poney, the ‘Lively Minnows’’ started. Reaching Smith's branch, the 
younger scions and two little nigs proceeded to catch ‘‘live bait,’’ and 
very speedily reported ‘‘thirty bait in de bucket ;’’ so we pushed on for 
a mile to the fishing ground. From the long rainy spell the banks were 
two inches deep in mud, but that was no impediment tosport, and it was 
impracticable to reach the fishing ground, which, later in the season, 
trout and pike do most affect. 


The poles were soon rigged and set, and for ten minutes each one stood 
or sat in silence, watching the workings of the minnows. A sudden sub- 
merging of C.’s cork caused him to jump towards his pole, but the mud 
took his neels from under him, and but for a haw-tree which stopped his 
career he would have taken adip. Grasping the little tree with one hand 
and the rod with the other, there he had to stand several minutes, until 
the rest got through laughing, with his line whipping in and out, as the 
fish struggled to escape. After alittle help he succeeded in landing a 
large blue-cat, about four pounds weight, and then all hands began a set 
of stories, that to say the least were fishy / 

A couple of fine white perch were the joint reward of G. and T., and 

until 1 o'clock ‘‘nary nother bite’’ was the order of the day. 


After dining, ‘‘opening both eyes,’’ &c., we took up our march towards 
the forks of the creek, and in five minutes after dropping in Tom C.—a 
twelve-year-old—got a bite that like to have been too much for him. 
There he stood, within a foot of the edge, the mud almost up to his an- 
cles, shouting ‘‘Help! I got him eure! Run here quick!’’ The fish, surg- 
ing to break loose, kept the fisher in a flurry, but one of the older ones 
took the rod and pulled out a trout, weighing two anda half pousds— 
the first of the season. Julius Casar was a mighty man, doubtless, but 
for that day, aye, and several subsequent ones, Tom C. was far beyond 
him—ino his own opinion. 

With a few more white perch and a catfish or two, the party returned 
home, well pleased with the fun and fishing of the day. 

It really was delightful to know that the detestable Gar had not yet 
got up—‘‘the infernal bait-stealers,’’ as friend 8. terms them; but we 
were sorry that as yet the pike was not comeatable. After a ‘few days’ 
we may have the fun of getting some of them, so waiting patiently, and 


fixing up the tackle against that time, we are holding on to our rods. 
Grove Hn, §. C. Spruxnine Barr. 








Having one's hand full.—Going to the opera for amusement, and sitting 
with a glass in your right hand, the libretto in your left; your right 
eye on the French text, the left upon the translation ; both eyes on the 
singers and both on the beaux or the ladies, asthe case may be ; clap- 
ping your hands while holding your hat, glass, book, and bouquet ; and 








siting the theatre on the production of a new pantomime. 


Roscius, it is 


pail for a drink of water, and sometimes allowing the thing to take its 


you have about as much as a smart man can do. 





Cie Spirna ot the Crees. 


April 2, 





CHAPTER ON LADIES’ HORSES. 
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the power to do s an - 
They generally commence their unruliness by evincing a strong desire 

to proceed one particular way, which they seem to fancy will be more | 


agreeable to them, whether it suits the rider or not. Now is the critical 
moment to make or mar a horse, and secure the horseman’s pleasure in 
riding him ever after. What can be more humiliating or vexations to a 
lady or gentleman, than to be compelled either to sit on a horse and al- 
low him to carry them just where he thinks proper, or dismount among 
a lot of jeering and vulgar spectators? And if the horse is once allowed 
to practice this most pernicious habit, it will take double the effort to re- 
strain him the next time he attempts it. These horses are technically 
called ‘‘jibbere,’’ and no matter how noble in appearance, or good in 
quality, they are not worth a penny to inexperienced riders; and it is 
therefore felly to continue riding them after they have manifested this 
icular kind of vice. It only serves to confirm such animals in the 
practice. 

The firet time a horse shows a disposition to be disobedient, he ought 
to be instantly pulled together, and, with spur and reins, made to go in 
the required direction. He will then rarely try it again with the same 
rider ; but when such a horse happens to be carrying an inexperienced 
rider at this critical time, it often happens that he turns out a confirmed 
“‘jibber,’’ more especially if the same rider continues to use him. And 
this is one of the few cases where the horse deserves and requires punish- 
ment, in order to bring him to a sense of his duty to man; but this 
should be administered with judgment, and quickly following the offence, 
so that the horse may know for what reason he is punished. The horse 
should be ridden by an experienced person (to the place where he chooses 
to exhibit his unruliness) with a good pair of spurs, and a hand on each 
Tein. The instant he jibes, hostilities should commence, by a rigorous ap- 
plication of the spur and a jadicious use of the hands, which will often 
cause him to proceed in the required direction at once. But still the 
mastery is only of personal benefit ; it rarely happens that the horse is 
permanently cured by these means, and the first time a bad rider uses 
him he is almost sure to jibe again. Le, 

It is a common practice to allow a horse of this sort to remain in the 
stable for weeks together, without being ridden. This increases the diffi- 
culty in riding him ; and he is then sent to a rough-rider, who (if he 
knows his business), can generally ride him in a few days without his 
ever attempting to jibe. But when he is again given up to his owner, it 
‘will be more than I ever experienced if he do not attempt his old prac- 
tices the first time he is mounted; and most frequently by the place 
where he bas been used to exhibit with the same rider. This class of 
horse is frequently cured by being sold to goa long way off his old ground, 
and regularly ridden by an experienced horseman. 


It isan important point for the purchaser of a horse to ascertain 
whether he be free from this most disagreeable fault ; but I em unable to 
point out how this can be done, except by having him a few days on 
trial. Dealers generally, however, are averse to this system, for many 
obvious reasons. 

Some horses have faults which appear to be peculiarly their own, and 
never witnessed or heard of in others. Still, there has invariably been a 
cause to bring about vice and tricks of every description in horses; and, 
in nine cases out of ten, the mischief has been engendered by the igno- 
rance, brutality, or carelessness of man. There are a few cases where 
excessive nervousness or timidity is the result of accidents or circum- 
stances over which man has no contrel—such as the sudden breaking 
of harness or carriage (causing the horse to kick or run away), and 
thereby rendering it a difficult matter for him to be again used for the 
same purpose. 

I once possessed a very handsome lady’s mare, and was one day stand- 
ing with a friend behind her, as she steod in her stall feeding. She sud- 
denly ran back to the length of her collar chain, broke it, and, strange 
to say, reared up and fell backwards with the back of her head at my 
feet. She immediately got up uninjured in any way. I was astonished, 
and quite at a loss to coaceive the cause (at first supposing it to be a fit 
of staggers), and more so when I found it impossible to induce her again 
te enter her stall, and she appeared very reluctant to enter one of the 
others. I afterwards discovered that the stable was infested with mice, 
who regularly ran along the mangers at feeding time; and this was 
“the sole cause of her terror, probably by one touching her nose; but for 
this, I should have been unable to account for her stange aversion to en- 

ter her own stall. 
HOW TO SIT A KICKER. 

Whenever a lady rides a strange horse she should always be on her 
guard, as, notwithstanding the animal may be bonght anda warranty 
even received with him that he is ‘‘free from vice,’’ he may turn out con- 
firmed in viciousnegs ; and vicious herses are always more quiet ina 
strange stable than theirown. Yet, after a few days’ sojourn in their new 
quarters, their confidence is restored, and they again begin to practise 
their peculiar vice—two of the worst of which is rearing and kicking. 

In my book—‘‘Telfer’s System of Horse-faming’’—will be found a 
novel and permanent cure for the most inveterate kicker. Let it not 
be supposed, however, that the system of horse-taming, as practised by 
Mr. Telfer, or even by Mr. Rarey, will permanently care kicking or vice 
of any description, although the latter has publicly stated, through lec- 
tures, advertisements, and books, that the system, as practised by him, 
will cure any kind of vice. I dissent from such extended doctrines. I 
am ina position to prove that the influence gained over the animal is 
only personal; and when they are returned to their owners, in their old 
quarters, and placed under the care of the old grooms, they will again 
relapse into their old habits and irregular practices—the same result, ex- 
actly, as explained in the case of jibbing horses. ‘lo retura, however, to 
my subject—‘‘How to sit on a kicker.”’ 

When the horse’s intention is to kick, the rider will feel an uneasy 
twitching or rising of his hind quarters, and a desire to have the free use 
of his head. This is a kind of warning, and she must quickly draw up 
the curb rein and strive to keep his head up. With some horses this 
effectually prevents them from kicking, a3, if they cannot drop their 
head, it is impossible for them to raise their heels ; but it will sometimes 
happen that a confirmed kicker will contrive, after all, to get his head 
down. In that case the reader will remember my instructions iu leaping 
lessons. When the horse kicks high, she will be in a similar position as 
when dropping in the leap. The body back from the hips, seat firm, toes 
down, and her nerve collected ; she must not whip or spur him, sit firm, 
and he will soon be tired. When she finds it impossible to keep his head 
up she must push her bridle-hand ferward, as by pulling at the bridle to 
get his head down, he may suddenly pull her off her balance. 


HOW TO RIDE A REARING HORSE. 

Although this kind of horse is never, knowingly, allowed to carry a 
lady, yet there are instances when horses are not habitual rearers, that 
they will, on being irritated, suddenly get up, and sometimes fall over. 

One of the principal causes of this—and indeed the primary cause of 
horses becoming confirmed rearers—is using a severé bit to a light 
mouthed animal, and the heavy, unsteady, inexperienced hands of the 
rider. Nothing is so common for bad riders to do, than the moment a 
high-couraged horze begins to frisk and jump about, in play, on first being 
mounted, as for them to begin to roll about in the saddle, and have no 
idea how to sit still and balance their body. They clutch at anything, 
and the most convenient stay, of course, is the reins, which, being at- 
tached to a severe bit in the poor animal's mouth, ciuses the most ex- 
ertciating pain, and thereby makes him more and more unsteady. The 
rider, too, still keeps up the tugging at the reins, until the horse natu- 
rally thinks he is obeying his wishes by standing on his hind legs, and, 
the pulling continues, he is sure to fall over, and the scene may end in a 
fearful accident. 

I have known several instances where horses have been absolutely pulled 
over by inexperienced hands, and killed on the spot, and the riders also 
severely injured. 

When a horse shows an inclination to rear, the rider should instanily 
drop her hand, and let him have the full length of the reins, lean her 
body forward, and ‘pat his neck, and speak to him soothingly. This 
alone will often geconcile a horse which is inclined to rear in play or 
from the weight of hand. If a lady should by chance find herself ‘on 


| tally unfit for a lady to ride, or, indeed, very few gentlemen. A rearing 
| horse is d idedly the most dangerous of his species. 
HOW TO CURE A CONFIRMED REARER 
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procure a large truss of wheat straw, aud arrange it s0 as to make both 
ends of equal thickness ; then bind it round with five or six bands of the 
same material, and round the middle of this bundle pass a rope or strap. 
Then place it over the neck of the rearing horse, so that the bundle just 
reaches his knees ; then ride him, and when he attempts to rears his 
knees strike the bundle, and he instantly drops his feet, and seems per- 
fectly astonished ; and if you continue to ride him about the yard or 
manége a few days, you will find the evil propensity has entirely left 
him. 
RUNAWAY HORSES. 

High-couraged horses, when ridden by inexperienced ladies or gentle- 
men will oftentimes run away ; and many a horse will get the name of 
‘‘Runaway,’’ in the hands of one owner, when he has never before mani- 
fested the least disposition to do so in other hands. I will explain (for 
the information of the inexperienced) how this is brought about, for it 
is of very frequent occurrence, and the reader may almost any day wit- 
ness it in Rotten-row, during the London season. h 

Suppose, then, an experienced horsewoman mounts one of these high- 
couraged horse, which to look well must be fed well, and kept in high 
condition. She may ride it quiet enough at a walk, and out of the com- 
pany of other horses, the pace being easy for her to sit, and the horse, 
when alone, is free from excitement. But when he finds himself among 
a lot more high spirited horses, he is challenged, as it were, to frisk and 
play. This induces a canter, when he will sometimes shake his head, kick 
up his heels, and bound forward, in sheer play. ‘The rider is unsteady 
in her seat, begins to fret him by checking and clinging for support on 
the reins, and, in place of sitting steady and collected, she will probably 
press her left heel to the horse’s side, and having, during some part of 
his life, been spurred with the same heel, he will begin to increase his 
pace. 

The lady now feels alarmed, and collecting all the reins like a bunch 
of flowers, she commences to pul! at his mouth, which has about as 
much good effect as pulling at a castle. A dead pull at a horse’s mouth 
is not of the least use. She should coolly and quietly separate the reins 
(when she finds herself in this dangerous position), and taking tke right 
reins in her right hand, and the left reins in her left, separating them 
(if double) with the little fingers, and placing her thumbs on the top, 
grasp them firmly, or her hands will slide up to her body, and in that 
case she is.utterly powerless; she will then pull alternately, first with 
the right hand and then with the left, which creates a cutting or sawing 
eens, and effectually prevents the horse getting the bit between his 
teeth. 

Most ladies when in this position commence to soream, which only in- 
creases the horse’s dispusition to gallop faster. It is quite unusual for 
him to hear this screaming noise from his rider, and is quite sufficient of 
itself to cause a horse to run away, when he is never thinking of doing 
so. But, unfortunately, I can only suggest to ladies the importance of 
keeping perfectly quiet, cool, and collected, when in this unplea:ant po- 
sition, as I cannot give them stronger nerves. 

Horses, when running away, will sometimes suddenly stop themselves, 
when the reader will perceive the necessity of keeping the body well ba- 
lanced, as if the rider should be leaning too forward at this juncture she 
will be thrown over his head and severely injured. Some writers say 
that the best way to cure a ‘‘confirmed’’ runaway is, when there is plenty 
of room for him to gallop, to let him do so at the top of his speed, and 
when he begins to slacken his pace, to urge him forward with whip and 
spur. I speak from experience when I say that this method is cruel and 
erroneous, and I never knew a ‘‘confirmed’’ runaway to be cured by this 
practice. As an instance, we will take race-horses, which gallop as fast 
as a runaway, until near the winning post, when they often begin to 
show signs of distress, and are then punished with whip and spur ina 
style and manner in which no /ady will attempt to equal. And yet they 
appear again at the starting post, from which they start as eager, and 
gailop as fast, without whip or spur, until again distressed and punished. 
This they repeat buadreds of times, but they never refuse to gallop from 
tiuis cause alone. It is, therefore, plain that allowing a ‘‘runaway horse’’ 
to gallop as long as he can, and then punishing him, will not deter him 
from starting again when he feels iuclined to do so from any cause. 
Again, it is evident, that if urged to go ou when he feels inclined to stop, 
he will instinctively suppose be has been doing right ; and the next 
time he runs away he will probably exert himself still more to escape 
the punishment he received last time for slackening his speed. 

When there is no danger of collision or accident, it is by far the best 
(when a horse is running away) to sit still on his back, and endeavor to 
stop him by sawing his mouth, as before instructed. If the rider, how- 
ever perceive positive danger ahead, and a collision with some object ap- 
pears inevitable, if she cannot stop him, she had better prepare to jump 
off, it being the least dangerous course to pursue under such conflicting 
circumstances. 

But before she attempts to do so she should move her right leg from 
the crutch, and disengaging her left foot quite clear from the stirrup, 
see that every part of ner habit and dress is clear from the saddle, and 
pull up the habit so as to clear the lower part of her legs and feet. All 
this should be done with the left hand carefully and properly, as if any 
part of the dress hangs on the saddle when she jumps, it may occasion 
an accident. Her right hand up to this period wiil be on the reins, and 
as the horse, while galloping at the top of his speed, is easy to sit, she 
may make all these preliminary preparations without the least difficulty 
if she will only summon up her courage and be determined to have pre- 
sence of mind to save herself, and make the best of a difficult and dan- 
gerous position. Having all in readiness she will watch for a favorable 
place in the road, free from stones, and place the ball of her right hand 
on the top of the left crutch, which will act as a purchase or support to 
spring from, and taking the habit up with the left hand, she will spring 
lightly forward and drop fairly on her feet. Some ladies might think 
this a dangerous alternative, but it is easy enough after being practised 
a few times. 

This ought to be a part of the riding-school instructions, it being rather 
difficult for a lady to practise it without ‘ear the first time under the cir- 
cumstances, as above described. They are often in too great a hurry, 
but it can be done, by practice, without the least difficulty, as in the 
case of the female performers at a circus. The latter, at the conclusion 
of their ride, often drop neatly from the horse on their feet, wiile he is 
galloping at full speed round the arena. A rupvaway, or pulling, hard- 
mouthed horse can be ridden better in a twisted snaffle bit than a strong 
deep-barred curb-bit, by adopting the sawing method, which, as before 
stated, is much better than a strong heavy pull. Adopting the last- 
named plan, the horse will invariably get the bit between his molar-teeth, 
or grinders, and fix his head and neck upon it for support ; but the sawing 
method effectually prevents this, by continually drawing the twisted snaf- 
fle through his teeth. If the reader will try this with a bit of tape, she 
will acknowledge the reasonableness of my remarks. An inexperienced 
rider should never, under any circumstances, be allowed to ride a ner- 
vous, high-couraged horse on the road, or even anywhere elee, as the 
faulty, shifting seat and hands is sure to irritate him, and cause him to 
be very unsteady, if not to run away; thus would be destroyed all the 
chance of pleasure she would derive from her ride with a temperate and 
docile steed. 

When a lady adopts a horse or colt exclusively for her own use she 
should give him a name—learn him to know the sound of her voice— 
caress and feed him—as before instructed. He will soon become her de- 
voted slave and companion, and on being turned loose in a field, imme- 
diately approach at her call. Although she may be among a dozen other 
ladies, he will single her ont from amongst them all, place his muzzle in 
her band while she pats his face and pulls his ears. On her leaving him, 
too, he will follow ber to the gate of the field, and neigh after her. It is 
a common practice with some ladies to treat their horses like slaves, and 
when they feel inciined to have a ride, the groom is summoned, and the 
horse is ordered. She rides him for two orjthree hours and returns home. 
After dismounting, he is often dismisssed, reeking with perspiration, 








the back of an habitual rearer, she will (if he wear a curb bridle), direct 
it to be at once replaced by a mild snaffle (if convenient.) If he still 
persists in the vice, and will not be reconciled, she had better prepare to 
dismount than run the risk of injury. By first disengaging her left foot 
from the stirrup, and right leg from the crutch of the saddle, and plac- | 


ing her right hand firmly on the top of the left crutch, she will (after see- | useful. 


ing that every part of her dress is clear from the saddle), spring lightly 


to the ground, and drop safely on her legs. During this trying moment | dients, viz , equal parts of oil juniper, oil asp, oil rhodiam, oil cumin, and 


she should be studiously calm and collected, doing everything coolly and | 


without hurry. The groom will then lead the horse home, as being to- | 


and she takes no more notice of him until his services are again required. 
Let me impress upon the minds of my fair readers to visit the horse fre- 
queatly in the box, and when she is at home it would not be much trou 
ble to feed him sometimes, in fact, treat him with as much considera- 
tion as she does her sky terrier, than whom he is far more handsome and 


All horses are passionately fond of cakes made of the following ingre- 


double parts of anniseed, diluted with a little water, mixed with oatmeal 


| him one every time you visit him. Let him smell them, and he wi) 
300n look for you. and become passionately attached to you, and when 
you are riding him at a walk he will turn round and eat them out os 
r hand It has likew a very pretty effect tos 1 noble, handsome 

ted hors yn ich ol terms with his rider, and it jg f 
m ‘ » the rider s interest t > non thes rood t rms than to treat 
him unkindly. If all horses trained and 1 in this manner 


ld 


¥y wou ever Tun away 

The horse is naturally dispos friendly with mankind, and no 
| animal in creation is more affectionate, or more worthy of our regard. | 
regret to say, however, there is none more abused. 


l to be 


NATIVE HUNTERS OF THE EAST INDIES. 
BY D. G. 

Daring my residence in Bengal I had frequent opportunities of noticing 
the various methods pursued by the shirkharrees (native hunters) in de- 
stroying the wild beasts of the jungles. The above class of people form a 
distinct community in themselves. They have no fixed residence, but 
lead a wandering life, roaming from station to station, and domiciling, 
for the most part, in the jungles, remote from the habitations of man. 
They are barely clad, and are symbolically, in character with their avoca- 
tions, provided with a tiger or leopard skin, which is thrown quite care. 
lessly over their shoulders; whilst they carry with them a sword infixed 
in a leathern girdle embracing their loins ; a bow constructed from the 
horns of the wild buffalo ; a bamboo quiver containing a complement of 
poisoned arrows ; several yards of stout coir cordage ; a matchlock, the 
barrels of which are furnished with very small bores ; and @ sufficiency 
of powder and shot to carry out and execute the purport of their barba- 
rous missions. 

On their arrival at a European station, they announce themselves to 
the collector or magistrate of the Zillah, stating that it is their intention 
to penetrate into the jungles, and perambulate the country around in 
quest of such wild beasts as may have taken up their quarters in the yj- 
cinity ; and that, having been apprised by the cowherds that they have 
missed several of their bullocks, they have come prepared to ahate the 
nuisance. 

By anold order in council, it has been ruled that for every head of a tiger, 
panther, or leopard, brought into the collector’s cutchery, throughout 
Bengal, by a shirkharree, the sum of one hundred rupees shall be paid 
by the collector to such shirkharree ; and, in instances where the above 
animals are brought into court entire, the collector can avail himself of 
the skins of such animals, if he deems it proper to do so. By this means 
due encouragement is held out to the hunters to exert themselves in 
their attempts to destroy these rapacious denizens of the forests, which, 
in some localities, commit sad nocturnal depredations among the herds 
of cattle that graze the plains contiguous to the jungles; whilst human 
beings are not safe from the ferocious attacks of the above sanguinary 
marauders. 

The way in which the hunters detect the presence of a tiger, or other 
carnivorous beast, is to take-up a quiet position in some woodland neigh- 
borhood, from which it has been clearly ascertained that bullocks or 
other animals have been carried off by beasts of rapine. These vigilant 
adventurers ascend some lofty tree at early dawn, from which they can 
command a full and distant view of the country around. Here they re- 
main patiently enshrouded for hours together, watching the progress of 
events, 

Whenever a bullock, deer, or other animal, istaken off by beasts of 
prey, and carried into the jungles, the same is infallibly attended by a 
flight of vultures, which birds invariably follow in the wake of carrion ; 
which makes good the remarks we meet with in Scripture, viz., ‘‘Where 
the carcase is, there are the eagles (vultures) gathered together.’’ The 
instant the hunters detect the locus of these feathered satellites of carrion 
spoil, they carefully mark the spot, being quite satisfied in their own 
minds that the object they are in quest of is not far removed from the 
immediate locality of the vultures’ presence. 

I was once tarrying a few days with a friend at Jellasore, in Bengal—a 
wild portion of country, surrounded byextremely heavy jungle, which 
was infested with wild beasts of every class that are to be met with in 
the south-western provinces of the East Indian peninsula. My acquaint- 
ance was an indigo planter, and resided ia a bungalow quite isolated 
from any human habitation, and thirty-seven miles away from a Euro- 
pean station. He was consoled by an amiable wife and two young chil- 
dren, which alone constituted his domestic establishment as related to his 
family, so that he very appositely christened his abode the Hermitage. 
When European travellers occasionally passed that way, on a tedious 
journey by dik, from the north to the south of India, and vice versd, they 
would stop and pay a flying visit to this ‘‘family of the desert,”’ where 
they were invariably received with a hearty welcome in a sportsman’s 
hall; for my friends could boast of a very efficient armory, and, with the 
aid of a few extra hands, could have ably withstood an obstinate siege, 
when engaged pro aris et focis. He was well stocked with fowling-pieces, 
rifles, and other destructive furniture suited to his circumstances and se- 
cluded position of life, and never left home to inspect his farm, which ex- 
tended for some miles around, without being armed with a double bar- 
relled gun, and furnished with powder and ball, to resist any attack he 
might perchance encounter in his solitary and venturesome excursions. 

It happened upon one occasion that we mounted our steeds and rode to 
an adjacent factory, siiuated at an obscure village named Darogye, a dis- 
of eight miles, passing through a labyrinth of heavy jungle occupied by 
tigers and other wild beasts—having had to ford the Soobuarecka river, 
which swarms with monstrous alligators. It was represented to us on 
the way, by a native that was engaged in working a sugar cane press with 
a pair of oxen, that several ponies, bullocks, goats, and other domestic 
animals had been recently borne off by tigers ; and that four or five hu- 
man beings, belonging to the neighborhood, had been missing, and no 
one could account for them. Indeed, whilst we were traversing the sides 
of the stream, we witnessed the carcase of a steer lying half devoured, 
that had been but too evidently killed during the morning, from the 
freshness of its presence, and the appearance of the blood that stained the 
earth around ; whilst the broad foot marks ofa royal Bengal tiger, ofa 
large size, were boldly portrayed upon the bleeched sand: the prints were 
directed towards a small jungle island that lay a short distance off in the 
middle of the river, which, in parts, was not two feet deep. 

Meeting one of the factory men, be hurriedly told us that his brother 
had left home the evening before, and had not been seen since ; and that 
he had been looking after him all the morning, but could ebtain no 
tidings ofhim. This report caused us some alarm, for we now felt as- 
sured that there was a man-eater in the vicinity ; and it is a well-acknow- 
ledged fact that, when once a tiger has tasted human blood, he will ever 
eo yt thirst for the same, in preference to that of any other ani- 
mal. 

After we had surveyed the eperations of the factory, we returned home- 
ward, having neared, on our way, a strong herd of wild buffaloes, consist- 
ing of nearly a hundred in company, of which we cleverly got clear. We 
shortly afterwards came up with two shirkharrees, and to them we related 
what had come to our knowledge. They stated that they had proceeded 
to Jellasore, on a special mission, in quest of a tremendious male tiger, 
which had been, for many weeks past, the terror of the inhabitants of 
Dantoon, asmall town ten miles of ; the same beast having carried oft 
several women and children, besides bullocks and other animals. We 
desired them to call at our dwelling, when they should be supplied with 
any articles that they might require necessary for carrying out their ha- 
zardous enterprise. ‘To this our proposal they readily assented. On the 
same night, after we had retired to bed, my ears were assailed by the 
clamorous and piteous cries of some animal, which proceeded fiom a spot 
contiguous to the bunglow for which I could in nowise account for; nor 
did I ascertain the facts of the case untill rose from my bed on the fol- 
lowing morning, when, on looking through the Venetian blinds, I dis- 
covered that a favorite pet monkey had been carried off by some prowl- 
ing predatory beast, and I at once concluded that it must have been the 
screeching utterance of the poor captive that had arrested my attentioa 
on the previous night. 

The monkey was chained to an upright pole, which was capable of be- 
ing traversed by a large iron ring, that enabled poor Sally (for that was 
the name she went under) to ascend and descend at pleasure. On thever- 
tex, or upper extremity, of this staft was fixed a box, which served the 
monkey for a dormitory. It would seem that by some mishap during the 
evening, Sally had contrived to get the chain entangled around the bot- 
tom of the pole, and being unable to disengage it, bad got herself in a fix, 
and thus fell a hapless and helpless vi.tim to the hungry appetite of some 
sanguinary marauder. Her bead and paws were picked up the same day 12 
a bye-lane jnear the bungalow, which her devourerfhad dicarded. In the 
course of the afternoon a fine leopard was brought in to us by the hunters, 
which they had destroyed by means of a poisone! arrow, the bow having 
been planted ina track which the beast wasin the habit of using. O29 
the following day we missed two favorite spaniels inan unaccountable 
manner ; and a pony was carried off during the night, belonging to the 
police darogah of the village. y 
On making application to the European authorities at Midnapore, 4 
fresh force of shirkharrees were dispatched to our relief, who, in the 
course of a week, succeeded in destroying nine tigers, leopards, and their 





and grated carrot; bake it in small cakes, likegingerbread nuts, and give 


cubs; and among the number was the notorious man-eater. He proved 
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to be a beast of immense strength and power; and the men stated that he 
could carry a bullock away, after he had killed it, three miles from the 


spot, with ease. His tusks were fearful instruments of destruction, infixed 


in the head of an animal ; whilst the broad ruffle, encircling his brawny 
neck, gave him acruelly-majestic appearance. His fore legs were denota- 
tive of extraordinary muscular strength ; and his general appearance pro- | 
nounced him to have been, when living, a royal Bengal tiger in the fullest | 


acceptation of the term. For these trophies, the hunters received the 
usual compensation from the collector of the Zillah. 

After my departure from Jellasore, I was informed that a tiger trap had 
been invented by a native rajah at Midnapore, which proyed most effica- 
cious in its operations.~a™By means of the construction of the above ap- 
paratus, all objects that trespassed into it were captured alive. It con- 
sisted of a capaciously-formed hutch, composed of teak wood, stoutly 
made and secured on all sides by strong iron{bands. There was a parti- 
tion in the middle, composed of a thick iron perpendicular grating, 80 as 
to separate the entrance from the opposite extremity. The door of ad- 
mission was of iron ; and a treadle lay within the chamber, which com- 
municated with acatch placed above, just upon the same principle as may 
be witnessed in a box rat-trap. A goat or sheep was placed in the ante- 
chamber, barred off distinctly from, but visibly apparent to, the maraud- 
ing adventurer. The moment the beast ventured into the first chamber 
to seize its prew, the door fell, the catch giving way, and secured theob- 
truder effectually. The trap was supported on small, but strong wheels, 
80 that it could be moved, by means of bullocks, from one locality to an- 
other, at the option of the trapper. There were numbers of wild beasts 
taken in this toil ; tigers occasionally, leopards frequently, and hyenas 
without end. It was usually set in obscure lanes adjacent to the jungles, 
where wild beasts are in the habit of indulging in their noctural prowls. 


The Chess Plapver. 


PROBLEM 42.—By Herr Roessler, of St. Petersburgh. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to, move first and compel Black to checkmate him in five moves. 





GAMES BETWEEN MESSRS. MORPHY AND ANDERSSEN. 
PLAYED SUBSEQUENTLY TO THEIR MATCH. 





WHITE BLACK. WHITE. BLACK 

M. A. Mr. M. M. A. Mr. M. 
1. PtoK 4 PtoK4 19. QtoQ3 PtoQR4 
2. PtoK B4 P< P 20. PtoKR4 PtoKR38 
8. BtoQB4* KttoKB3 21.P xP rx 
4. PtoK 5 PtoQ4 22. PtoK Kt3 RtoQKt3 
5. BtoQ Kt 3 Kt toK 5 23. RtoQR2 RtoK Kt3 
6. KttoK B38 BtoK Kt5 24.RtoK Kt2 BtoKR6 
7. Castles Kt toQB3 25. P to K 6 |} BXxXR 
8. BtoR4+ PtoK Kt 4t 26.P x P(ch) KtoKt2 
9. Bx Kt(ch) PXB 27.K xB QtgQB 
10. PtoQ4 PtoQB4 28, Kt to K 5 RtoK R3 
11. PtoQB3 Bto K 2 29. P x P K R home 
12. PtooQKt4 Px KtP 30. P x P R to R7 (ch) 
13. Px P Castles 31. K to Kt R to RB 8 (ch) 
14, QtoQKt3 RtoQKt 32. K to B2 K RtoR7 (ch) 
15. PtoQR3 PtoQB4§ 83. K to K 8 R to R 6 (eh) 
16. KttoQB3 Kt x Kt 84. KttoKB3 R xX Kt (ch) 
17. Q x Kt P xX KtP 35. RXR Q X B (ch) 
16. Px? KBxP And White resigns. 


* The Bishop’s Gambit is an opening in which Anderssea shines ; 
therefore Moi phy does wisely to avoid the ordinary routine of defence. 

ts bad-looking move to be driven into; but if he had played P to Q 
4, Black would have taken Q P with Kt, winning the Q, if she retake, by 
K BtoQB4. 

All this opening is admirably played by Morphy. 

§ Excellent play. 
|| This part of the game is very cleverly devised by Anderssen ; but his 
adversary’s play is so exact that it does not succeed as it deserves. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
Mr. M. M. A. Mr. M. M. A. 
1. PtoK4 PtoK 4 11. Kt x Kt Q x Kt 
2, PteK B4 PxP 12.QBxP BtoK R6t 
3. KttoK BS PtoK Kt 18. Px B Kt X QP 
4. BtoQB4 B to K Kt 2 14. KttoQ2§ KttoK7 (ch) 
5. Castles PtoQ3 15. K to B38 Q X B (ch) 
6. PtoQB3° KttoQB3 16. K x Kt Q to K Kt 4 
T. QtoQKt3 QtoK2 17.QRtoK} BtoKR38 
8. PtoQ4 KttoK B3+¢ |18. QtoQsd R to K (ch) 
9. Kt xX KKtP Kt x KP 19. K toQ 
10. B K K BP(ch) K toQ And Black resigns. 





* This is an insidious move, and one always requiri i fence 
tran tepetenatalanen. lways requiring a critical de 

T On the occasion of these games Anderssen seems to despise safe de- 
fences. The only secure move in such a position as the present appears 
to be P to K R 3, in order to prevent the loss of the Gambit Pawn, and 
the consequent inroad of White’s Q B and K R. 

t Very ingenious, and characteristic; but if thers be a road through it 
pede mp , we may be sure such a path-finder as White will not be en- 

ed. 

§ Morphy’s play is so correct, that the slightest flaw in a combination, 
however intricate, is certain to prove ruinous. 

| Beautifully true play again. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W.—We regret we cannot point out any way in which you can 
save yourSupper. In solving Problem 33, if White move Q to her square 


first, we can see no way in which mate can be avoided in four moves. 


There are a number of variations from the solution you furnish, but fte 
the first (Q to Q) all end in mate in four moves. . ery 


pe The result of the half-dozen spirited skirmishes which came off between 
orphy and Anderssen, after their match was over, was even more in fa- 
bay - the youthful American master than that of their set encounter. 
pt _ six sparkling games Morphy won five and lost only one. There- 
Mos ~ entire score between these remarkable players stands thus :—Mr. 
ya = y, 12; M. Anderssen, 4; drawn, 2. Probably no encounter be- 
ladies tine, two players was ever more chivalrous, more brilliant, or more 

ane’ than that of which our present number completes the record. 
the di te - oy Enigma ?—We have heard numerous inquiries what is 
Chees Edin pee a Ohess Problem and a Chess Enigma. Will the 

No abeoly A = ‘Spirit of the Times’’ enlighten us ? 
inferi bl iMerence ; to save space, and accommodate contributors, 

Tlor probiems, are published in certain newspapers as ‘*Enigmas.’’ 








Complimentary.—It is related that once u i 

} ; pon a time, in the course of 

52 a of . case in Dublin, the Court interrupted Curran in the midst 
poe gee ; when an ass began to bray under the window, by saying, 
be 4. | me, Mr. Curran, if you please.’’ Presently the Judge be- 
ede charge to the jury, and the ass began to bray again, and Mr. 
= 7 ae, Does not your Lordship heara remarkable echo in 


Domestic peace can never be preserved in family jars. 











“FIGHTING THE TIGER. — 





fore the eye of reason and philosophy. The christian religion, after all 


Somebody who went to fight the tiger, and didn’t win, thus describes his | the obloquy which has been, and still is, thrown with such ungyaring 


encounter with the ‘‘animale.’’ How many Young Americans recognize 
the picture ? 
‘*Went to fight the furious tiger 
Went to fight the beast at faro, 
And was cleaned out so completely, 
That he lost his every ‘mopus ;’ 
Every single speck of ‘pewter,’ 
Every solitary ‘shiner,’ 
Every ‘brad’ and every dollar, 
All the ‘dough’ in his possession, 
All the ‘spoons’ his labor earned him, 
All the bright and lovely ‘ready,’ 
All the ‘rowdy,’ all the ‘stumpy,’ 
All the cash and all the ‘rhino,’ 
All the ‘tin he did inherit,’ 
All the ‘dibs’ he could discover, 
All the ‘browns’ his uncle lent him, 
All the ‘chip’ and ‘dust’ and ‘chinkers,’ 
All the ‘dimes’ and all the ‘horse-nails,’ 
All the ‘brass’ and all the ‘needful;’ 
All the ‘spondulix’ and ‘buttons,’ 
All the ‘rocks’ and all the ‘mint-drops,’ 
All the ‘lumps’ and ‘filthy lucre,’ 
All the ‘gelt’ and all the ‘heavy,’ 
All the ‘sweet pecuniary,’ 
All the ‘hard’ and all his funds, too, 
All the ‘root of every evil,’ 
All the ‘circulating mediums,’ 
All the ‘mammon’ he bad gathered, 
All his monzy in a word.” 
What a fearful flight of synonyms! Who says that our noble English 
is not a copious language ? 


F MILWAUKEE CORRESPONDENCE, 
Miwavuxer, March 21, 1859. 


Dear “Spirit.'’—Since my last, two more benefits have ‘‘happened,’’ 
one to Mr. Neafie, at the Atheneum, on the 18th of March (last Friday), 
when he had the characters of the brothers Franchi, which he played to 
the satisfaction of the audience. Another act, added to the original play, 
by Mr. Neafie, wasalso given. Comedies filled out the bills for the rest 
of the week, pretty much. For to-night is announced a play called the 
**Poor of New York,’’ in six acts. 

The other benefit was at the German Stadt theatre, for Mr. Leissring, 
the manager. The ‘‘bill of fare’’ for the evening consisted of a humor- 
ous comedy, by Holbein, called ‘‘Der Doppelgiinger,’’ Mr. Leissring tak- 
ing the principal character, and a pas de deus, pas le Rose, execated by 
Mad. Cramer, and Mr. Seifert. The play, I think, has never been given 
here before, and created a very favorable impression, the principal actors 
being called before curtain atthe close of the play. Mad. Cramer, for 
some reason or other, has been discharged by the lessee, this being her 
last appearance here. 

The 17th of March, St. Patrick’s day, was appropriately celebrated in 
this city. A festival was held in the evening, ut the Hotel Wetistein, 
where they had speeches, toasts, responses, music, and various other good 
things, too numerous to mention. Two Irish Military comp snies also 
paraded through tke principal streets, during the day. 

The Young Men's Association are giving the public the benefit of a 
very full course of lectures. Bayard Taylor, Saxe, &c., have already been 
here, and other eminent men are promised. 

Yours, in the ‘‘Spirit,”’ 


THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF TITUS. 


“Nil preter numen coeli adorant.” 





Fewix. 





There are few thinking men of mature age who have not, at some 
period of their lives, been assailed by doubts and fears regarding those 
facts recorded in the sacred writings, on which so eminently rests that 
system of religious belief which is so consolatory to humanity in this 
life, and so full of promises of unmixed happiness in the next. 

These are the mere natural offspring of the early operations of a vigor- 
ous mind, which almost instinctively recoils from the extraordinary rela. 
tions he peruses of the ways of man in the first well authenticated part 
of his career, and which is ever prone to reject, with too great precipi- 
tancy, every theory and every doctrine, the truth of which is not at once 
clearly evident to its perception. 

The page of history, in which lie stored those treasures of experience 
which the successive generations of man have collected for a guide and a 
beacon to posterity, become less authenticated as it recedes from his view, 
and asif still further to puzzle poor human reason, in her investigations 
of truth, it is more and more defaced by fables and improbabilities, as it 
becomes darkened by the mists of far-gone antiquity. ° 

In these circumstances how greedily do we seize on any contemporary 
ex parte evidence, in proof or illustration of any remarkable event in 
which the principal actors, for the time, may be identified with the best 
interests of the human race ; with what avidity do we embrace even a 
natural explanation of a great physical phenomenon, wondrous at the 
time of its occurrence, and received with veneration, as a signal mani- 
festation of divine favor and protection! A stray coin, accidentally dug 
up by the spade of a peasant, occasionally sheds invaleable light on a 
period of history hitherto dark, mysterious andimprobable. A ruin, dis- 
covered by the adventurous traveller, will fill a chasm in chronology 
which has yawned for centuries in the path of antiquarian researob, and 
thus enable us to tread securely on spots that were before the haunts of 
doubt, irresolution and wild conjecture. A happy thougbt, industriously 
worked in the laboratory of the mind, and submitted to the test of ex- 
periment by the hardy sons of science, has more than once unravelled a 
mystery, and brought into beautiful harmony the complex operations of 
nature and the signal ‘‘ways of God to man.”’ 

I think it was Secker, a very high diguitary of the Anglican church, 
who was the first religious teacher that dared to break through the 
cramping influence of sectarian principle, according to which Faith is 
everything and Reason nothing, (crede quia absurdum est, isan old 
canaiea.) and exhorted his fellow creatures to seek for an elucidation 
of sacred historical difficulties in an industrious scrutiny of the opera- 
tions of nature, and a diligent exploring of the dim obscure of antiquity, 
emphatically declaring that the individual who could by such researches 
explain the great and appareatly miraculous manifestations of God’s im- 
mediate interference in the fate of man, was a greater friend to divine 
truth, and a more liberal benefactor to his species, than the writer of a 
thousand homilies. This was said by him, in commentiag on the fanatics 
who were, at the period when he wrote, rufining wildly through the 
country, and feeding the popular mind with those unhealthy stimulants 
which ave so calculated to reproduce the horrid persecutions, that even to 
a late period, caused such dreadful scenes to be enacted throughout 
christendom : 

It was my lot, some years ago, to spend a short period in Rome, that 
grand point to which all historical recollections of the world irresistibly 
and necessarily tend ; that once magnificent arbitress of the destiny of 
nations, whose impulse on the records of Jew and Gentile, Pagan and 
Christian, Barbarian and Greek, still vibrates, and will be felt whilst the 
globe itself shall exist. Amongst the almost innumerable precious relics 
which it contains, there is one of an all-absorbing interest to the philoso- 
phic christian, on whom it is calculated to produce sensations of mingled 
delight and surprise. In the multitude of tour-books, which are annually 
sent forth from the press, descriptive of the memorabilia of the eternal 
city, accounts of the ancient sites of Roman pride and greatness, have 
been hashed up and multiplied, usque ad nauseam, and I should be sadly 
deficient in taste, were I to occupy these pages in descanting on subjects 
as familiar to the reader as to myself. But the object to which I have 
above alluded has been, if I recollect aright, but slightly touched on by 
travellers ; and never, I think, considered in the point of view which 
pressed so powerfully on me. The triumphal Arch of Titus stands very 
conspicuously in the very centre of the other great antiquities of Rome, 
and is in a very high state of preservation. It will be readily remom- 
bered, that it was erected to commemorate the conquest of Palestine, and 
the destruction of the great temple of Jerusalem. The reliefs are very 
little injured by time, compared with those on other monumentsof 4 
similar kind, and their peculiar character is such as to open & new source 
of satisfaction to the christian believer and to plead powerfully with the 
sceptic, in behalf of those mysteries, which to him are the prolific source 
of alternate contempt and dismay. We are all aware of the necessity of 
a foundation to every fabric, in the moral, political and physical world ; 
without a firm resting place, every system must crumble and dissolve be 


band on the followers of Moses, is but an off shoot of that of the Jews ; 
| visit the latter, and all its wild and singular-traditions, with but the 
smallest incredulity, and you sap the foundation of your own faith ; 
touch but with the smallest irreverence its wondrous accounts of God's 
| striking interposition in favor of this now wretched and scattered race 
and the whole story of his incarnation vanishes like a vapor dispelled by 

the morning beam. When, therefore, any testimony is adduced, of a 
character perfectly free from the slightest imputation of fraud or self- 
interest, and particularly from the rivals and successful enemies of this 
ancient people, in support of the traditions of their faith, we christiang 
involuntarily snatch it to our bosoms, 48 a new prop to our creed, and as 
a fresh barrier to the entrance into it of those melancholy doubts, which 
our mere reason is too liable to admit. _When I first’ stood before this 
magnificent specimen of Roman art, and cast my eyes on the long line of 
processionary figures sculped on its friezes, I was struck motionless with 
awe. The Jewish captives, who graced the triumph of the amiable victor, 
with their national badges and strongly marked physiognomies, were in- 
teresting in the highest degtee —but the appearance of the sacred vessels 
the golden censers, the candlesticks with their six branches, Xc., carried 
me back through the long vista of past ages, and brought me, in idea, 
within the precincts of that edific, which had long stood alone in the 
universe as the chosen temple of the living God. 

‘‘Here then,’’ said I, ‘‘is the first tangible evidence I have ever seen of 
the tradition of the Jews, and the only one that any enemy to the two 
faiths will acknowledge! Here, carved by the hand of a n, and a 
scorner, are the outlines of these corporeal figures, whose ‘and di- 
mensions indicate the chosen style and proportion of the grea author of 
the universe !'’ I could with difficulty tear myself from the spot, so ab- 
sorbing was the whole spectacle, so holy seemed the influence that the 
‘‘duil, cold marble’’ shed around. The whole feast of the dedication 
was, I might almost say, brought before my mortal eye, im } stim- 
moved round me, under the invocation of that crdacnalerrtaed here 
perpetuated the memory of the ancient grandeur of the blasted race of 
Israel, and the irretrievable ruin of the greatest worldly monument of 
their glory. Andas I contemplated, I felt renewed sensations of hope 
and faith, and love and joy in the perfect attributes of our holy religion. 
I no longer thought of the elegant derigion of the greatest of the Latin 
historians, whose beautiful style and graphically descriptive matter had 
formerly led me astray. His ‘‘nulla intus Deum effigie, vacuum sedemet 
inania arcana,’’ when speaking of the absence of all material objects of 
adoration in the templo, was no longer looked on by me as a pungent 
satire, but as a eplendid testimony to the purely spiritual nature of the 
Jewish worship, from which our own divine revelation immediately 
sprung, and I felt myself of a higher and nobler nature than the best of 
those haughty conquerors, who even in the zenith of the power of their 
arms, and the pride of their intellect, bent in debasing ition before 
the altars of their worse than fleshly deities. The crouching attitude of 
the Jewish captives, beautifully pourtray the utter ruin into which their 
unbelief bad precipitated them, and the spectacle of the maltitude sur- 
rounding them, hailing with cries of joy the approach of the youthful 
victor, pointing at the same time with insolent triumph to the sacred 
symbols of their fallen faith, presented to me a contrast both solemn and 
affecting. Well might the unfortunate descendants of Abraham then 
have exclaimed, in the e&pressive language of the bible, ‘Ichabod! we 
have sinned, and the glory is departed from us !'’ 

In comparison with this great monument of Roman pride and ifi- 
cence, 80 far as real interest is concerned, all the other eplendors of the 
ancient centre of the world’s great stage shrink into insignificance. 
I have rambled amidst the ruins of the Colifeum ; have contemplated the 
Forum from the site of the vanished Capitol, once, ob! how vainly, 
called by the proud Patricians ‘‘Capitolii immobile saxum.'’ I have d 
the ample area of the Pantheon, and drunk of the pure waters of the 
still brightly gushing Fountaia of Egeria, the tutelar nymph of the wise 
and gentle Numa—but never did I experience a return of the thrilling, 
ry eran codon which visited me, when I first gazed on the Triumphal 
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ENGLISH RACES TO COME, 








MARCH. Newmarket July.............. 5 

Liverpool Spring.............. 1 | Worcester .........cseeeeeeeee 7 
Nottingham Spring .......... . 8] Abingdon....... aki ghar tb itch 12 
Derby Spring ...... at's ede «sees 10| Liverpool Jaly.............++. 18 
Warwick Spring ........... -.. 15} Nottingham ,.......... w heared 19 
Coventry...... Ssicbbvatevese 0 BO] WUMEEIOD, cc cccccsccceotsassos 21 
Northampton..........+.++0+ 29) Marlborough .,....... Ge enve +. 22 

APRIL BOOSROGE sa c'v-00 cecsevccacess . 26 
Croxton Park........... aso bee 1 AUGUST 
Shrewsbury............-00. oo. OT BO oy FA HP vive ieee 1 
Thirsk ..... Sevets evoievuss¥s 7 ghton......... Iisbsl dweh a, S 
Ludlow ......... bisks sede eee 7 | Brighton Club ....,......+.... rr 
MME. 600004 sceaqnene ocnbeeann 1D 1 EMWBs oc ccecercreceesievece ma 2 
Malton ..... Dedhe bd +> 64ie cee 14| Wolverhampton ,....... deoves’ @ 
Epson Spring ............. .+++ 15] North Staffordshire............ 9 
Newmarket Craven..........+. 25 | Reading...ccssscscseccsvccees 10 
Durham........... bconveds wil 26 | Plymouth ,........ceceseeees . 16 
errr Monnens Deb ROOD wa scercpsccsapens 17 

MAY. Ae ro seocse we 
SEE 6 b.05.5054bEs 5 bRw ree Oh S| ROSGe .ccccovesedih cheds sts 23 
Newmarket First Spring....... 9 | Stockton ...........6665 coense 20 
Doncaster Spring.............+ 17 | Lichfield ..... bivehansent soln tae 
En anne +s entwemens iets 19 | Derby... ccc ccccccocccccccscs . 81 
PE chess 60 +b 6-n0'00 ereedinal 24 SEPTEMBER 
Harpenden ..........ssecseees 87 | Warwlek 0... ccceess ccvcbscge 6 
Epsom Summer............6+ 31 | Cardiff ..... errr erere yr baecn's 8 

JUNE. Doncaster Cvsbe debdeeedes - 18 
ION . 5 ..50.55.00060s0nben . 7 | Chesterfield. .........-+6. sacsg ed 
OS FR 8 | Leicester ..... 6980068 056 000800 21 
| ree ee. - 9] Monmouth........... epservoe Be 
OT Pee ey aneedee 10 | Manchester Autumn........ eee 28 
Oe PP abate 14 | Newmarket First October...... 27 
Manchester..... di: 6: 0,0 cbibath em . 15 . OCTOBER. 
RT er eo 22 | Richmond....00.00.scessecsee 4 
ORGS oo. cccsisvsesoce ove ccs OB 1 RORRRB, wo bee pend ege bene cesge: 8 
OI. 0.0.0 + 6.094 0 00:01 00 b> ... 28} Newmarket Second October .... 10 
OE OOO ... 28) Newmarket Houghton ........ 24 
i TSB ERRAe ecace ae NOVEMBER. 
CUOGRDCMRS . cc deel. . 80} Worcester Autumn Meeting.... 2 

JULY. Liverpool Autumn ..... osevese 9 
Winohesher. os0bs vscegsvissace 1 | Shrewsbury Autumn .......... 15 
Carlisle ...... gous ear08 hnenee . 5 





BORDEAUX WINES, BY FREDERIC S. COZZENS, ESQ. 

Bordeaux Wines, a general name applied to the wines produced in the 
French department of Gironde. The average annual produce is 48,400,000 
gallons, of which 80,800,000 are exported, 8,800,000 taken for home con- 
sumption, and 8,800,000 employed in the manufacture of cognac. There 
are 6 classes of Bordeaux wines, Medoc, Graves, Palus, Coast, Terres 
Fortes, and Entre-deux-Mers. Medoc is red, and comes from the district 
of the same name; Graves is white, and is produced south of Bordeaux ; 
Palas is red and white, from the Garonne and Dordogne, the Montferrat 
being the best of the kind; the coast wines are also from the Garonne 
and the Dordogae, between Langon and Blaye ; the Entre deux-Mers are 
produced in the north-east of Medoc. In respect to quality the wines are 
diyided into 5 classes. The Ist class contains4 crus, which are 26 per 
cent. higher in value than other wines of the same district. These are, 
Lafite, Latour, Chateau-Margaux, and Haut Brion, The 2d class com- 
prises the wines of Rozan, Gorece, Berille, Larose, Brane-Monton, Pichon- 
Longueville, and Calon. The other classes are composed of inferior quali. 
ties. The 2 principal classes of white Bordeaux wines are those of 
Graves and those of the left bank of the Garonne, ‘The best wines 
among the latter are the Sauternes, Barsac, Preignac, and Langon. The best 
Bordeaux wines are popularly known in America and in England aselaret. 
They are noted for delicate flavor, and a perfume which seems to combine 
the violet and the raspberry ; rich in color, grateful to the sense, and 
wholesome in their effects. Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia. 





Irish Wit.—Witty things innumerable are told of the Dublin carmen ; 
one is, that on a wet day, driving an English fare through Sackville- 
street, as they the General Post Office, the entablature of which is 
surmounted by three allegorical figures, the Briton called out—‘*What 
statues are those, driver ?’’ ‘On the front of the Post Office?’ asked 
Pat, from between his coat collar. ‘‘They are the twelve Apostles, your 
honor.” ‘Twelve Apostles,” muttered the Briton,} contemptuously ; 
“there ave only three there.’ ‘‘Lord bless your sowl, sir,’’ was the re- 
sponse, ‘‘sure you would not have them all out this murthering day. 

I myself heard one of them give a sharp and rather courteous reply, 
when calling toa gentleman if he wanted a car ; the latter said ‘‘no, 
he was able to walk. The jarvey answered, ‘‘May your honor long be 


able, but seldom willing.” 








Che Spirit ot the Cimes. 






April 2, 








O COME. 


RACES AND MATCHES T ¥ 
t _ h & _ ect Tuesday, Apri 9 
ALEXANDRIA, La. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, : y pril 
Broap Roce, Va... Jockey Club Spring Meeting, +s Monday, May 3. he _ 
Lona Istanv, N. Y . Eclipse Course, first Regular Meeting, Ist Wednesday, June ] 
Mewrais Te pD.. Memphis Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, May 2 
New Onteans, Li ” Metairie Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, lst Friday, April 1. 





INDEX TO CLOSING OF STAKES. 

Hutchinson and South Carolina Stakes (1860)—May 1 

codecs Lowndes Stakes for 8 yr. olds, mile heats (1862)—June 1. 

.. Eclipse Stake for 3 yr. elds (1861), mile heats—June 15. 

... Jamaica Stake for 3 yr. olds (1861), mile heats—May 1. 
. Jockey Club Handicap for all ages, One and a half miles—April 1. 
" Unien Post Stake for all ages, four mile heats—April 1. 

"** Great Union Handicap for all ages, Two and a half miJes—April 1. 
. Long Island Cup, Goodwood Cup weights and distance—Apri! 1. 
. Eclipse Stakes for 3 yr. olds, mile eee a. 

Beitece Clay Stake for 3 yr. olds in 1861, two mile heats—May 5. 

Cheatham Stake for 1862, two mile heats—May 5. 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 

In purchasing the ‘‘Spirit of the Times,” the present publishers agreed 
to fulfil all contracts made by advance subscriptions, and at the same time 
purchased all debts due the office on outstanding accounts. As will be 
seen by referring to our last page, we have made no changes with regard 
to authorized agents, except in appointing Mr. S. D. Auten for the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, North and 


South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 
Jones, THorre & Hays, Proprietors. 


On-Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The American Horses tn England.—The American horses now in Eagland 
are engaged in the following Stakes : 











« Prioress—In the Steward’s Plate at Stockbridge and the Tradesman’s 


Plate at Chester Spring meeting. 
Bonita—Sweepstakes of 50 sove. each at Newmarket Second October, 
Derby and Oaks Stakes at Epsom, St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot, St. 


Leger Stakes at Doncaster, Yorkshire Oaks and Ebor St. Leger at York 


August. 
Woodburn.—In all the above, except the first, third, and seventh. 


Cricket.—The Anntal Spring Meeting of the New York Cricket Club will 


be held at the House of Lords, corner of Houston and Crosby streets, on 
Monday evening next, at 7 o'clock. Punctual attendance is requested, 
as business of importance will be transacted. Gentlemen wishing to en- 
joy the beneficial effects of cricketing would do well to send in their 
names at this meeting. 


Names Claimed.—Joun Appueton, Esq., of Newburgh, N. Y., claims the 
name of Jdlewild, for a dark chesnut colt by Imp. Tom Crib, out of a 
Trustee mare. Also that of Sir Hercules, for a dark bay colt by Imp. Tom 
Crib, out of an Abdaliah mare. 


Union Association.—We are rejoiced to find such flattering prospects of 
fine sport on the Eclipse Course. The Jamaica stakes closed with the 
following entries :— 

1. F. Morris names b. c. Prophet, by Imp. Monarch, out of Cassandra. 

2. Also, ch. f. Moonbeam, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Miss Bailey. 

3. J. & A. Bathgate names ch. c. Cornet, by Imp.jTrustee, out of Orna- 


ment by Shadow. 
4. M. Ryas names b. c. Prince, by Imp. Monarch, out of Madonna by 
Magnolia. 
5. Philo C. Brush names filly by Star Davis, dam by Monmouth Eclipse. 
6. Also, B. M. Whitlock’s filly by Trojan. 


The following sweepstakes are to be trotted for on the Eclipse Course 
on the 15th of June, viz.: $1000 entrance, half forfeit, with a purse of 
$1000 added by the Union Association, Two mile heats, to wagons ; 
closed with four entries, viz.: Young America, Mountain Boy, Lantern, 
and Prince. 

On the 21st of June a sweepstakes of $500 each, half forfeit, mile 
heats, best three in five, to wagons,' for double teams, $1000 added by 
the Association ; free to all horses—to close on the 15th of April— 
now three entries. 

Also, on the 28th of Jane, a sweepstakes of $500’ each, half forfeit, 
for double teams, to wagons, two mile heats, with $1000 added by the 
Association— to close on the 15th of April—now three entries, viz.: J. 
Hall, J. B. Monnot, and J. D. MeMann 


Our Thanks are due to Freeman & Co.'s Express for prompt delivery of 
late California papers by the steamer. 


“Gunnery in 1858 ; Being a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting 
Arms ; explaining the Principles of the Science of Gunnery, and describ- 
ing the newest improvements in Fire-arms.’’ By William Greener, C. E., 
inventor of the expansion principle as applied to the Minie and Enfield 
Rifles, and author of ‘‘The Gun,’’ etc., with numerous illustrations. 
London.—This valuable work is offered to the American public through 
Messrs. Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 19 Maiden-lane, and all who take 
an interest in effective weapons should call and examine its pages and 
secure acopy. Inspeaking of the work the author very justly observes, 
that ‘‘the great favor shown by lovers of shooting to his former efforts to 
disseminate a better understanding of the principles of gunnery has been 
an additional stimulus to the preparation of the present work ; and espe- 
cial care has been taken that my observations should tend tothe im- 
provement of sporting arms, and the increased safety of the sports- 
man.’’ The science of gunnery has advanced so rapidly in Europe within 
the last few years, that itis rendered more than ever important on the 
part of our Government to provide armaments for land and sea service, 
the efficiency of which .is ensured by adopting all the newest improve- 
ments in fire-arms. The gun and its projectile will decide the victory in 
future fights between our country and foreign nations, not on the battle- 
field, or the ocean wave, but in the foundry ; engineers are now our gene- 
rals, and our founders are admirals. We fear that our Government may 
fall behind the Europeans in improvements in heavy guns, more particu- 
larly when compared with France, whose chief magistrate is clearly alive 
to the importance of metal ‘‘peace-makers,’’ and his success in manufac- 


turing has already attracted the attention of the practical men of 
England, and should not be overlooked by our statesmen. Mr. Greener’s 
work will suppiy much information, and suggest many important ideas. 





War. Wutrman, who is a poet, and “one of the Roughs,’’ denies 
through a friend that he drives a New York omnibus. In riding, Walt. 
generally elevates himself on the stage box, by which means he has fresh 
air and an observation of things going on about him; at the same time, 
Walt. acknowledges a sort of itching to get hold of the reins, admitting 

. that he might, in a pinch, drive a trip or two, if it would oblige a friend. 





HypRoPnosia From tue Brre or a Fox.—Some time since, Mr. Michael 
Brady, of Philadelphia, was bitten by a white pet fox, and sometime af- 
ter was attacked with quite aserious illness, and exhibited unmistakeable 
symptoms of hydrophobia. Later he suffered the most intense agonies, and 
his attending physician stated that death must speedily terminate his tor- 


The English Turf.—We have received, too late for this week, a long and 
interesting letter from our London Correspondent. The following gives 
the state of the odds at Tattersall’s on Monday, March 14: 

For the Warwickshire Handicap ‘ 


] 


to 1 was offered on the field; 4 to 





was taken ut Etoile du Nord, and the latter odds was offered against 
Ly ~ was offered aga t ladiolus, the favorite for th 
Stakes, and tu ] 3 at last taken about Lutin« 
highest ig Little Agnes vas b 
out the Chester ip, and 1,000 to 55 was laid against 
le Star be Promised Land was in some force for the Two Thousand, 
ind 11 to 1 was taken and afterwards offered against him for the Derby 
| 20 to 1 was taken about Gamester, whilst Cavendish retrograded to 
; tol 
; CHESTER CUP. 
9to 1 agst. Drogheda (taken.) 
1000 to 55 Pole Star (taken. ) 
50 to 1—— Jordan (taken.) 
DERBY 
11 to 1 agst. Promised Land (taken and offered.) 
14to 1—— Marionette (taken.) 
15 to 1 —— Volcano (taken.) 
100 to 6 ——~ Musjid (taken.) 
20 to 1-+— Gamester (taken.) 
25 to 1—— Gaspard (taken.) 
2000 to 60 —— Cavendish (taken. ) 


1000 to 15 —— Gladiolus (taken.) 
1000 to 10 —— Far West (taken.) 
1000 to 14 —-~ Stockham (taken. ) 
OAKS. 
450 to 100 —— Ariadne (taken.) 


New Orleans Spring Racing Prospects—As the time draws nigh for the 
spring meeting of the Metairie Association, good tidings are daily reach- 
ing our ears in regard to tbe brilliant prospect before us, of an almost 
unexceptionable succession of animated contests. If report be reliable, 
the palmy days of the ‘‘State Stakes’’ are to be revived, if not eclipsed, 
and a general gathering of crowds from all parts of the country, far and 
near, will be the consequence. The sweepstakes for the season have been 
well filled, with the best colts and fillies, and will of course prove at- 
tractive. The great ‘‘Post stakes,’’ which are to be run for on Saturday, 
2d April, will doubtless prove the feature of the meeting, from the cha- 
racter of the parties, the well known and hard earned fame of the rivals, 
and the large amount of money involved. 

For the first time in many years, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Louisiana, will be ably represented, each party claiming to 
his lot the champion, and backing him accordingly. 

The late accounts from Mobile, in regard to all the horses in training 
there, are encouraging in the extreme. The Messrs. Doswell, with Nicho- 
las J., Planet, and Fanny Washington, are favorably noticed in betting cir- 
cles, in all the engagements for that meeting, and their friends are con- 
fident of a succession of triumphs. The reappearance of Capt. Minor 
upon the turf, after an absence of several years, will tend greatly to in- 
crease the excitement, particularly as it is rumored that his lot is very 
formidable, with the invincible Bonnie Lassie at the head. 

Col. Bingaman’s stable of seven is highly prized, and if report be not 
greatly exaggerated, in Capt. Beard will be found a flyer of no mean pre- 
tension. The stables of Messrs. Kenner, Wells, Poindexter, &c., are all 
in full force. We learn that the celebrated mare Lizzie Macdonald, now 
at Mobile, will represent one of the parties to the great post stake. Her 
presence here will add greatly to the interest of the race. 

In addition to the stakes to be run for, the extreme liberality of the 
club in the distribution of purses, will bring together on each day an 
array of ‘‘cracks’’ almost ungqualled. The sport commences on the Ist 
April, and continues until the 10th, inclusive. 

» We shall take occasion, as the period approaches, to put our readers in 
possession of all information connected with the meeting, which may 
prove acceptable. 
In this connection, we would remind our turf-goers that the Mobile 
races wiil commence to-morrow, and that the prospect of sport is cheer- 
ing indeed. There are more horses on the ground, in preparation, than 
have shown there in a great many years—the purses are liberal—the city 
is crowded with strangers, drawn there by the excellent sport which forty 
horses is sure to make. New Orleans Picayune, March 20. 














his horse Broker to trot five miles inside of fourteen minutes, the race to 
come off in June next, for $500 a side. 





Tue Waite Ow.t.—Some two or three week ago we published a short 
editorial condemning the practice our farmers have of killing owls. A re- 
cent number of the ‘‘London Times’’ contains a letter on the same sub- 
ject, from which we make the following extract :— 


Many sportsmen givean indiscriminate order to their keepers to de- 
stroy all vermin but the fox, and among them (in many cases in the 
ignorance of both) the poor owl isranked. The consequence is, in some 
districts, they are nearly extinct, and where thisis ghe case the stacks 
and barns swarm with mice. Last sunamer I witnessed the getting in of 
a small stack of wheat in Shropshire, which the owner supposed would 
yield enough for his family of wife and three servants for eight or nine 
nfdnuths. Ail that he got from it fit to send to the mill was four bushels 
and ahalf. Four hundred mice were killed, and as many more, we sup- 
pose, escaped. These animals, as well as young rats, require vegetation 
and water. At dusk they come out, and out at the same time comes the 
owl. No doubt they were created by an all-wise Providence to keep these 
vermin under, as the rook is for the destruction of the wireworm, and 
the toad for slugs. If it were not so we should be eaten up. They know 
by instinct how to go about their calling better than we do. If the rook 

and owl do pilfer a little at times when pinched by hunger, the laborer 
must have his hire ; and with all our sagacity we cannot master them as 
they can. The cat kills more game in a season than the ow! in his life- 
timé, and the farmer, with salt and chemicals, which cost him a good 
deal of money, cannot keep the wireworm out of his land. In former 
days, in the country, they bad the ‘‘owlert’’ hole in their barns, as regu- 
larly as the pitching hole, for his ingress and egress, many of which I 
find are stopped up. During five summers, in the vicinity I have men- 

tioned, I have only seen one owl skimming the meadows at nightfall. 

This year an unfortunate one flew over the cricket ground at dusk one 
evening, when the first thing that occurred to a young sportsman was to 
fetch his gun and shoot him. Thisis being worse than people we call 
barbarians, for in India they religiously, and by law, protect two useful 
birds—the Brahmin kite and the adjutant. In Barbary the stork is safe, 

where they say, ‘‘On the houses they choose for their nest no evil 
cometh.”’ 





A VERY OLD HORSE—ROYAL MORGAN, 

A few weeks ago we published the death of Rayal Morgan, at the age of 
thirty-eight years! Having at the time expressed a desire to learn some- 
thing of the history of this remarkable horse, a friend has furnished us 
with the following, which, as far as it goes,{may be relied upon as correct ; 
but we would like even more—something relating to the kind of work he 
has been called upon to perform, the number of mares he usually served 
annually, etc., etc. It will be seea that his dam produced and nursed a 
foal the summer after she was 29 years old :— 

Royal Morgan was foaled in the year 1821: bred by Mr. Aupricn, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. He was got by Sherman, grandsire Justin Morgan. His 
dam, known as the Aldrich mare, was got by Justin Morgan. She wasa 
dark bay mare, of remarkable compact form, and great powers of endu- 
rance. She produced and nursed a colt the summer after she was 29 years 
old. Royal Morgan was a dark bay, with black legs, mane, and tail, and 
a small star in his forohead, 133 hands high, and weighed 1020lbz. ; his 
head was not very fine, ears only medium, beautful eyes; neck, crest, 
withers shoulders and chest, excellent; back, loins, and hips, good, and 
limbs unsurpassed ; mare and tail thick and long, and a little long hair 
about the legs. When 35 years old he was turned loose into a yard with 
a number of young colts, and immediately commenced gamboling with 
them in a most playful manner, showing that his remarkable fine temper 
had not become soured by age. He seemed to trot as readily and easily 
as any of them, exhibiting much of that elasticity and nervousness of 
step which characterized him when in his prime. His stock average larger 
than himself, and are very numerous in the northern portion of Vermont. 

They are hardy, enduring, almost invariably good tempered, and free, 


Five Miles Maich.—We learn that Mr. ANprew A. Dattom has matched | 
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| MOBILE (ALA.) SPRING RACES, 

MAGNOLIA ASSOCIATION COURSE. 
Many an anxious eye was turned heavenedward Sunday night, wo er- 
ours was (or were) we know, and we didn’t altogether like the ap- 
pearance Of the sky. We had our hope, it is true, asa corps de reserve 
to the main body of our aspirations, which was that it would rain dur. 


pect ° 


i night, as we knew that the Magnolia track had sufficient energy 
to re r from anything less than a Nc ahlian cataclysm before two 
ut “‘oh ! ever thus,’’ and so on: vide Lalla Rookh, and when 


formed, make a note on—it didn’t rain in the night, and the signs in the 
morning were emphatic, and hourly grew more so, that it would during 
the day. End of our preface. 

For the two-year-old race all the entries made their appearance except 
Ivan, An attempt was made by the judges, which, for the first heat, 
proved successful, to get the horses off in the way that horses ought to 
go. All the horses madea pretty even start except Cazique, who hun 
fire a little, but by the time a small man sticking his head through albig 
crowd could get a fair sight at them, say somewhere} near the quarter 
post, the green jacket—the color of the Yorkshire colt—was ahead, 
This, however, did not last long; it was a see-saw game down the back 
stretch ; the usual slackening upat the half mile took place, and the 
horses, in due time, swung into the home stretch with such a mixture 
of colors that near-sighted man could not tell one from another, Ag 
they neared the distance stand, the grey was a little behind, if anything ; 
but just then a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and he spry 
clean ahead of his competitors, if we may be allowed the expression, a 
took the heat in 1:52. 

It were a long history that would undertake to recount the number of 
false starts made for the second heat, in one of which the Wagner colt, 
his riderlosing all control of him, went round the track. The judges 
at last, tired of this fooling, gave the decisive tap with three horses pret- 
ty well together, but the other Cazique, decidedly inthe rear. The race 
was generally thought to be between Alf Morgan and the chesnut, 
though the latter, decidedly the third in the start, had had a good deal 
of the go taken out of him by his extra trip round the course—but 
this time the Yorkshire colt not only challenged the heat at the 
start, but kept up the contest ina very spirited manner throughout, 
coming in second, while the chesnut and Cazique dropped into the third 
and fourth places. We omitted to remark that it began to rain just be- 
fore the horses got off for the second heat. 

By the time the order to saddle for the second race was given, it was 
raining faster than the thirsty soil could absorbit, and the track was 
rapidly changing to a pool of water. The entries, which promised so 
magnificently, had dwindled to three—and of the three, anxious eyes 
looked in vain for Pot 8-o’s. He, too, was drawn ; and the sweepstakes 
was narrowed down to a contestJbetween Planet and Ella Moon. This as- 
tronomical problem was not difficult of solution, sinceall presaged that 
the Moon wou!d prove butasecondary planet. Yet the first heat—run 
in the water at that—was made in the time of 1:49}, the horses close 
locked through about half the heat. Within some hundred and fifty 
yards of the outcome, the black filly gave it up. 

For the second heat the filly got off first, and Planet, dropping behind, 
took the outside with a deliberation which seemed to show that he rather 
preferred it. Having got himself fixed to his notion, he began to cloge 
with the filly, and was up with herat about two thirds round the quar- 
ter. From that time the race was run till near the half mile post under 
a strong pull upon the black, and a hard one—one approximating to the 
horizontal—upon the chesnut. The contest was well maintained be- 
tween them, but Planet was gradually getting the advantage, though, 
from the start, there was no sign of daylight between them until just as 
they passed the half-mile post. From that time Planet led decidedly, 
until, as they reached the home stretch, Ella brushed him briskly, but 
soon gave over, and pulled up just inside the distance stand, Planet win- 
ning in an easy gallop in 1:54. 

The time of the first heat in this race isa pretty good symptom of the 
sport in reserve for the visitors of the Course this week, if the weather 
only be tolerable. We cannot expect, even with fair weather to-morrow, 
a good track, but there is not another in the world which can recover s0 
soon as the Magnolia; and we are satisfied that there is good racing in 
store this week. Weappend to this sketch of the performances of to- 
day, the customary summary :— 

MONDAY, March 21, 1859—Association Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds. 
each, $100 ft., with $200 added. Mile heats. 

W. B. Wood’s gr. c. Alf Morgan, by Grey Eagle, out of Margaret Edna by Imp. 


Five subs. at $200 


GIABOOD. 26 0 60:0: 05:0.0. 05,000.00 cheb eo chesHOS ts on oe edbeber VE cbthcscss Meth abe ee 1 

T. B. Poindexter’s b. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Sallie Morgan by Imp. Emanci- 
 smstael Oe LE Cte” Tie ere ee ee eee 42 

J. Campbell’s ch. c. by Wagner, dam by Imp. Glencoe .................eeceecees 23 

H. H. Oliver’s b. c. Cazique, by Inap. Sovereign, out of (dd Stocking ............. 3 4 

Sami. Hill’s b. c. van, by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Wellington. ..............000+ pd.ft. 

Time, 1:523,—1:50. 

SAME DAY—Association Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Ten subs. 
at $300 each, $100 ft , with $300 added. Mile heats. 

Thos. & Thos. w. Doswell’s ch. c. Planet, by Revenue, out of Nina by Boston...... ap | 

S. M. Hili’s bl. f. Ela Moon, by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Priam ............-..+ 22 

Lewis & Co.’s b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Churchill... 2... 0... ccccee sees cece pd.ft. 

H. H. Oliver’s b. c. Mogul, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Odd Stocking. .............. pa.ft. 

T. & T. W. Doswell’s ch. f. Fanny Washington, by Revenue, out of Sarah Wash- 
ge 0 eee OE ae 4 UA ek SS Ae At pd.ft. 

S. M. Hill’s b f. by Imp. Giencoe, out of Sally Shannon.,...........cecceseeecees pa.ft. 

T. G. Moore’s b. c. Marengo, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Isabella by Boston......... d.ft. 

T. B. Poindexter’s b. c. Pot-8-0’s, by Imp. Glencoe, out of an imported mare by 
ails Rican 16. 4d. GORE hue Be sss 55s VAR When 2 Sue kRd css ge OR 0 05060 6 a pd.ft. 

James Jackson’s ch. c. Socks, by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Ainderby ............. pa.ft. 

FO LARSON CEE I... Gin. Subba e CE Hoc SEV ok Bh ede eee HA. pa.ft 

Time, 1:4934—1:54. 

TUESDAY, March 22—Association Purse $400, for all ages, Club weights—3 yr. olds, 8élbe. 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124—allowing Slbs. to mares and geldings 
Two mile heats 

A. Roig’s (T. G. Moore’s) b. c. Marengo, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Isabella by Bos- 

BOM, B YEB. 000 ccc ccc ca cevse sibs bbe abe ees Ge SU bbe be aie he cbs cceh gts Gebth does z 2 

S. J. Hunter’s ch. f. Kate Jewel, by Wagner, dam by Thornhill, 4 yra............. 2 2 

W. Cottrell’s (T. B. Poindexter’s) b. c. Charley Morgan, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of 
MESROUR Ey shy. GIOMBUG, UE, o tecs sche as oho top s.csses00h seas couh ose Cnn . 8 8 

Lewis & Co.’s b. c Mobile, by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacific, 4 yrs............. 5 4 

8. M. Hill’s (Gen. Robinson’s) ch. m. X-T-C, by Wagner, out of Mary Jones by 
Imp. Barefoot, 4 yrs...... 46. bEiiteccscccrtencengneem 6 €F 


* "Time, 3:55—8:513,. 

Wednesday’s race was postponed on account of the weather. 
TROTTING AT NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

CREOLE COURSE. 


bar tw os oa March 9—Sweepstakes of $200 each, for pacers, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in 
arness. 





R. BE. Sey B. €. PioapMGs 027. dees ccce cd dbiheihieie.. ASS «i 71,-2 
Be DS he E:T os wk 5h Cas 6 CUM B65 0:0.0'0 0's 0h Bis mde Khu.de oes heath 1 8 dist. 
Ws Pape we BTA: Ds SOIL ve vind cb 5.00.asadapcmmon oti awhcscren etki, 3 2 dist. 


Time, 2:40—2:33—2:35. 


TROTTING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALs 
‘ UNION COURSE. 
WEDNESDAY, Feb. 22, 1859—Pacing Match for $250 a side, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 





J. Ripley’s ch. g. Fred. Collier (to Wagon) ...........ccevcccceccceccessecceseece .' 2 
C. H. Shear’s ch. h. Billy Blossom (in harness)....... 2 2 
Time 2:38—2:33. 

PIONEER COURSE. 

WEDNESDAY, March 2, 1859—Match for $25,000, Ten miles, to wagons. 
Jas. L. Eoff’s b. m. Princess .........s00. ee et kT) Ee ee eT 1 
SO ee OF. Bs See IG v6.6 55k 50 o44 05 6 9-5-00055.05.050550 605040 8cns dati 2 


This great match drew together a large number of spectators. ‘The 
day was pleasant and the track good. The ‘Alta’ says: About four in 
the afternoon the horses got the word. The start was good—slightly in 
favor of the mare. Soon after passing the score, Glencoe broke, and the 
mare shot ahead a couple of lengths. This position was maintained 
throughout the first six miles, the mare widening the distance on the 
back stretch and the horse narrowing it onthe homestretch. But in 
the seventh mile Glencoe, on the back stretch, again went up. He soon 
got down to his work and made a handsome effort to recover his lost 
ground. The mare, on the back stretch in the eighth mile, was about six 
lengths ahead of her opponent, which distance she continued widening 
throughout the last two miles, and came home from the drawgate, a win- 
ner of the immense stake in 29 minutes and 10} seconds, without making 
a skip in the heat. Toevery unprejudiced mind it was perfectly manifest 
that the mare had it all her own way from the first to the last ; and that 
there was no moment during the race when she could not easily have in- 
creased the space between herself and her opponent. 
THURSDAY, March 3—Match for $10,000, Ten miles. 
Jas. L. Eoff’s b. m. Princess (tO WAGON) ........eeccecccesesseccccccescvceceuaceer® 
John Crooks’ gr. g. Glencoe Chief (in harness) ......0..eccecececeeevccecscesacenee® 
Time, 2:45-2:45 34-2 :48-2:50-2:53-2:57 14 -2:57 14-3 :00-3 07-3 :18—29:1614. 
The track was in splendid condition and the nags stripped well. The 
horse won the pole, and at the word both flyers went off like rockets. 
The odds were heavy in favor of the mare, who won easily. 


Suootmnc.—Mr. A. Colt, of this city, undertook to ‘strike and break 
forty bottles in succession, to be thrown in the air by a selected third 
party.’’ The weapon to be used was to be a ‘‘Colt’s ducking gun, re- 
volving cylinder.’’ Mr. Colt won, haying broken every bottle. . The 











tures. 


pleasant drivers. 





match took place at the Bleak House, Harlem, on the 28th inst. 
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LETTER FROM “ACORN.” 
1S INITIATION OF TWO ENGLISH GENTLEMEN INTO THE ARTS 
OF BUEFALO-HUNTING. 


GEORGE W. KENDAL 
Bostoy, March 28, 1859. 


1 


loubtless be remembered by many of the 


lay f the ‘Spirit that at the conclusion oc tne 


Mexican War, | 


TCaUCIS UL bss pss 
. . R yor } t for i 


lia re Prisoner, visited Kurope tf 
conflicts that wer 


He remained 


the purpose of having his history of the sanguinary 
enacted on those fields of blood and slaughter illustrated. 
on the continent of Europe some three years, and while tarrying in Lon- 
don was the recipient of many courtesies and delicate acts of kindness 
from numerous persons. Among those to whom he was indebted for the 
strongest marks of generous and unaffected hospitality and positive de- 
monstrations of genuine personal friendship, were two gentlemen, resi- 
dents of London, who were no less distinguished for their high social 
position and extraordinary literary and scholarly attainments, than for 
their love of field sports. Both had been in this country, and had visited 
all the principal Atlantic cities of our Union, but neither had ever en- 
joyed the pleasure to be derived from chasing the deer, hunting the buf- 
falo or bear, in the Wilds of America. 

One day, in a convergation regarding the field sports of England and 
our own country, they made known to Kendall their ardent desire to 
again visit our shores for the purpose of joining in the excitement of a 
sure-enough buffalo hunt, of which they both had read so much. Ken- 
dall, in his eagerness to reciprocate some of the hospitalities that had 
been bestowed on him, said, that if they would: accompany him to 
America, he would show them ‘‘the elephant,’ to which they agreed at 

nce. 

: Kendall and his two friends took passage with Captain Joe Comstock: 
on board the steamer Baltic, on her first passage from England to Ameri- 
ca. It wasin the month of January, if my memory serves me rightly. 
The steamer had a very boisterous passage, and was short of coal, which 
compelled them to put into Provincetown, Mass., for supplies. Having 
become tired of the monotony of steamboat. life, Kendall chartered a 
Boston pilot boat to bring him and his friends to Buston, where they 
arrived at about 9 o’clock in the evening, with the mercury standing at 
about 10 degrees below zero! After taking his friends to the Tremont 
House, and putting under their jackets one of the kind of dinners and 
‘fixing’ that ‘‘Deacon’’ Olmstead would be likely to provide for such a 
party, Kendall took a carriage and drove to the residence of the writer, 
who had not seen him for five years. 

Upon the servant going to the door to answer the bell, which the Ex- 
Santa Fe Prisoner had rang with so much violence as to nearly frighten 
every one in the house from their propriety, my little daughter, who had 
accompanied the servant to the door, came rushing into my library, ap- 
parently in a great fright, saying there was a ‘‘crazy old man in the 
hall, who wanted to see Jim!’’ I hurried to the hall leading to the 
front door, and to my astonishment was met by my dear old and long 
cherished friend, George W. Kendall, who had on a pair of thick and 
very large sailor trousers, an enormous pea-jacket, a pair of fisherman’s 
boots that came nearly up to the waistband of his pantaloons, and a 
Scotch yarn cap, without visor, while his beard was two weeks old, and 
he looked, as might be expected—hard as ‘‘a brick’’—with standing on 
the deck of the pilot boat from 7 o’clock in the morning until 9 o'clock 
in the evening, beating from Provincetown to Boston against a dead- 
ahead wind, with mercury ranging from zero to 10 degrees below, added 
to the excitement of meeting an old friend on board the pilot boat, with 
whom George said he found it occasionally necessary to moisten the ‘‘ali- 
mentary canal,’’ inasmuch as the friend was a member of the ‘‘Mammoth 
Cod Association.’’ Therefore I was not surprised that my little daughter 
did not recognise, in what she supposed to be a ‘‘crazy old man,’’ a dear 
friend of her father, of whom she, too, was exceedingly fond, and loved 
almost next to a father. 

After making himself known to his little friend, and exchanging con- 
gratulations with all the members of my family, and joining me ina 
‘little something warming,’’ he exclaimed—‘‘Old fellow, I have brought 
out a couple of English Lords, to whom I have promised to show ‘the 
elephant.’ They are just the right stripe of men, cut the right way of 
the leather, and in just the right size strips! I want you to accompany 
me to the Tremont House, where the ‘Deacon’ has commenced by show- 
ing to them the ‘hide’ of ‘the elephant!’ ’’ 

On arriving at the Tremont House I was instantly ushered into a large 
parlor, where I found two splendid specimens of humanity, measuring 
at least six feet three inches long, stretched out, fast asleep on sofas, and 
each one was encased in a coat made from the skin of a buffalo, and but- 
toned close up to the throat, with a huge coal fire burning in the grate, 
large enough to roast an elephant or a yoke of oxen. When we entered 
the parlor George shouted out, with that peculiar squeak that his voice 
occasionally betrayed, “‘Here they are, old fellow ; stir ’em up !”’ 

On logking in the further corner of the room, there sat the ‘‘Deacon,”’ 
holding in his hand a four quart silver pitcher, filled with hot whiskey- 
punch. After tugging away at it for half an hour, tve commenced 
“stirring up’’ the ‘‘English Lords,’’ who, upon waking, commenced tear- 
ing off their coats, and at the top of their voices shouted ‘buffalo, buffalo, 
buffalo / and not until we had got under their coats nearly a quart of the 
contents of the silver pitcher, con!d we convince them they were not 
chasing a herd of buffalo. 

After passing two or three hours very pleasantly, and becoming well 
acquainted with each other, I left George and the English Lords to enjoy 
what they all so much needed—a good night's rest. 

The next day the weather being more mild, and the sleighing fine, I 


decided to give tae party a “‘spin’’ behind a pair of ‘‘flyers’’ 
Brighton road. After taking breakfast, hteh we did at dent Porelock: 
we started for the Brighton Hotel at half-past, 2 ©’ clock, where we ar- 
rived in less than forty minutes. The road presented a complete pano- 
ramic view, being lined the entire distance with all sorts and kinds of 
vehicles on runners, from the Canadian, with his pacer fastened to a 
crockery-crate, yelling at the top of his voice—‘‘Mush-daw, mush-daw !’’ 
to the high-blood, with his trotting ‘‘top sawyer’’ hitched to a skeleton 
sleigh, while the owner in his costly furs sat with a distingué air whisper- 
ing in the ear of his trotting bit of blood—‘‘Hi! hi! What are you about 
there? Wake up !’’ While some of the fast b’hoys, with their 2:35 trained 
trotters, dashed along under the yell of ‘“‘Hi-yan! Go-atang !’” Then 
would come in sight an eight-in-hand turn out, filled with gay belles 
and gallant beaux, the ring of whose merry voices would echo and re- 
echo from hill-top to valley, and then resound along the icy mountain’s 
side, while the gay trappings that adorned the horses were glistening in 
the sun’s bright rays, and the variegated colored ribbons with which the 
belles were decked were fluttering in the wind, added to which was the 
pay fire Pet ee Pom ~~ girls’ bright eyes, making a scene that 
raised the ‘‘buffalo hunters’’ out i 
T eeeraie aie **’tis wondrous !’’ Fs eric eth oy ee 
"hat with the excitement of the night before, an 
sleigh ride on the Brighton road behind ‘‘a pair’’ that moh on rated 
3 . 7 & snowpath in 2:55, tempted the ‘buffalo hunters’ to abandon 
wa rae drink, ‘Brown Stout,’’ and they soon began to call for a 
te €0 i ‘those skins,”’ such as they saw others drinking, viz.: whiskey 
preys and it can be easily imagined that, by the time they returned to 
he city, their own skins were pretty full of a mixture of Brown Stout 
ay oe oe brandy and water, and -‘‘those other skins,”’ 
as mes ge | 4 ‘buffalo hunters’’ and George at the Tremont House, 
and t — wended his way home to dream all night of hunting buffalo, 
nad He ae — more of ‘‘those skins,’’ the effect of which my readers 
ona “fms Sey ag: = next day in my waking, but far from 
atthe morning after that sleigh ms ovesything skipped about that I looked 
ing suddenly called away from Boston, I saw no more of i 
until I met them the next spring in New Orleans, preparing to Aan gor 


‘city, tells the following of his first attempt at Lunting :—Having nothing 








‘the long contemplated buffalo hunt, in company with Kendali. I was | * 


invited by my English friends to look over their schedule of baggage: 
and ‘‘traps’’ of various kinds, that they were going to take along with 
them, and expected to have a good laugh at their expense, as I supposed 
they would at least have as many as four servants, and baggage enough 
to load six mules—as when they landed in Boston each one had three 


servants and five or six dogs, with any number of double-barrelled gune, 
rifles, pistols, &c., beside four express wagon loads of trunks, boxes, gun | 
ases, fishing-rods, and some half dozen large liquor and wine cases. | 
Imagine my surprise to perceive they understood more about the life of a | 
hunter than I had given them credit for, which I discovered when | 
they handed me the inventory of their ‘‘fié out,’’ which was for them- 


relves only, as Kendall had told them he preferred providing his own 
traps. The schedule was as follows :— 

Four red flannel shirts, two pairs of thick boots, two paits of buck- 
skin trousers, two Sectch caps without visors, (no stockings or drawers,) 
two Rifles, two six barrel Colt’s (army regulation) shooters, four Bowie- 
knives! and eight hundred and seventy-five dollars worlh of Brandy, with 
plenty of ammunition to last four months! — 

A friend who accompanied them for some six weeks, told me that on 
the second day’s tramp, after taking to their mules, one of them ‘‘staked,’’ 
at a guish, when the Englishman immediately rammed into the mule’s 
side a big pair of Mexican spurs with which he had adorned his heels, 
when the mule, instantly pushing out both fore feet, and bringing his 
head down, flung the English hunter twenty-five feet into a mud hole, 
from whence, after floundering around for some ten minutes, he crawled 
out, and looking up to Kendall, with a kind of independent air, said, 
“damn your cows / I am not used to riding them, I will pursue the Buf- 
falo hunt on foot ;’’ and off he started, follewing the trail of the mules. 
After being on the Prairies on foot two days, the rainy season set in, 
when ‘‘my Lord’s’’ buckskin trousers began to stretch in the legs! but 
he avoided this inconvenience by every little while clipping off with his 
bowie-knife a ring from the bottom of each leg of his trousers! How- 
ever, in the ceurse of a couple of days more the rain ceased, and the sun 
came out fearfully hot, when the buckskin trousers began to shrink, and 
the last seen of the English hunter was on the trail of Kendall's mules, 
wallowing through the tall sharp prairie grass, with nothing but a Scotch 
cap on his head, a red flannel shirt on his shoulders, and a band of buckskin 
about six inches wide around his loins ! whilehe had grown go thin, that he 
could not make a shadow on the ground even when the sun was shining 
brightest, unless he held an umbrella over his head ! 

I am iaformed that a narratial of thisexpedition, with illustrations, is 
soon expected to be published in England, from the graphic pen of one 
of the party, which will also illustrate American Hunting Life in gene- 
ral in the Wilds of North America! From a person who has read a num- 
ber of the chapters, I learn it will be a work of deep interest to the Ame- 
Tican as well as to the English reading public, and particularly to that 
portion who take an interest in hunting, and in field sports in general. 
When I took up my pen, it was for the purpose of relating a pleasant 
anecdote in regard to the manner of Kendall’s taking two English gen- 
tlemen on a Buffalo Hunt, but I find that I have strung it out to an un- 
pardonable length. Truly yours, ACORN. 








THE RING PRESENTATION IN COLUMBIA. 
Cotvusr, 8, C., March 23, 1859. 

Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—I find in this morning paper,a copy of a notice in 
yours of a recent date, purporting to be from the travelling agent of the 
“Spirit of the Times,’’ in which a certain young gentleman is held up 
to ridicule in a most unaccountable manner. It is stated that during 
the visit of an opera troupe to Columbia, the students of the theologica 
seminary collected a puree, and, through one of their members, pre- 
sented a diamond ring to the prima donna, the person who offered it being 
described with much care, and certain words are even placed in the 
mouth of the supposed spokesman. I must congratulate youragent upon 
his powers of romancing, and at the same time would beg to express the 
hope that in future he may finda more appropriate subject to dilate 
upon. I take no interest in the seminary alluded to, directly or indi- 
rectly, but yet consider it right to relieve its students from this singu™ 
lar charge, and trust therefore that you will give the following correct 
version. 

The pretty face of the prima donna had fascinated a student of the col- 
lege, not of the seminary, and he enclosed the diamond ring, which seems 
to have been such an eye-sore to your agent, in a bouquet, which was 
handed to her on the stage, but without the attempted oratory. I was 


a 


MACASSAR vs. SALMON. OIL. 
Puger’s Sounp, W, T., Feb. 16, 1859 
Messrs. Editors —Some years ago I was employed on an expedition 


“That etarted for to sec 
If through the Cascade Mountains 
A railroad there could be,’’ 
and, among other preparations, was directed to purchase « quantity of 


goods for presents to the 
pase. 


Indians, through whose territories we should 
in order to secute a good assortment, I took the precaution of 
calling in a couple of experienced old Oregon “‘mountain men’’ as advi- 
sers in the selection, and we proceeded to overhaul the Hudson's Bay 
Company's stock at Fort Vancouver for the purpose. Having laid out an 
assortment of blankets, blue and red cloth, hickcry shirts, ‘‘trail rope’’ 
tobacco, and other staples, we turned tothe other attractive trifles— 
looking-glasses, feathers, beads, and vermillioa—when, after a short col- 
loquy with the other, one of my committee took down. a box of Macas- 
sar oil, and gravely recommended a few dozen of that, as an article in 
great demand among the squaws. Most unsuspiciously I fell into the 
trap, and bought a considerable lot, concluded the trade, and departed, 
highly satisfied with my sagacity. 

When we gotinto the Indian country I had to prepare selections from 
my stock for the principal chiefs with whom we conferred, and on first 
producing the oil I found occasion to smell—not it—but a mice. The re- 
cipient was Kamiakan himself—the old fellow who has since given so 
much trouble as generalissimo of the hostiles. He had seven wives at 
the time, and into the miscellaneous pile which I spread before him I put 
seven bottles of Macassar. ‘What's that?’’ asked the Indian Brigham, 
Somewhat surprised that he did not recognise the article, I told him to 
give it to his women to make their hair grow. He grunted an accept- 
ance, but without manifesting the enthusiastic satisfaction I expected, 
and when the wauwau was ended, packed his traps on a horse and went 
home. 

Judge of my astonishment when I heard that his seven wives had, as 
usual, gr eased their heads with salmon _oil, and swallowed each a bottle 
of the Macassar! Unfortunately, I have never been ablé to ascertain 
the result with any certainty. Iam sure the article was genuine, for 
the label contained a caution against counterfeits, with the head of 
Queen Victoria, and a fac simile of Mr. Rowland’s signature, and I am 
inclined to think that the consequent phenomena might have been very 
interesting to physiologists. Perhaps your correspondent ‘‘Skookum 
Chuck,’’ who wasin that part of the country soon after, could throw 
some light on the subject. : 

Finding that in the purchase for Indians I had been myself sold, I de- 
voted the rest of the unguent to a more appropriate use ; but I mention 
this in confidence, as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs might feel it 
his duty to inquire into the business. On my return to the “settle 
ments,’’ numerous inquiries were made of me by impertinent individuals 
as to the price of Macassar by the dozen, to which I never gave any di- 
rect reply. I have, however, since consoled myself with the reflection 
that both I and the United States got off very cheap, considering that it 
wasR. N., of Champoeg, and A. McK., of Oregon City, who put ‘me 
through. Yours truly, Yucuwuita, 


MACON, GA., AND ITS AMUSEMENTS. ~ 
Lanier House, Macon, Ga., March 24th, 18659. 

Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—Several wealthy and spirited young men, are now hay- 
ing laid out a beautiful driving park, within a short distance of the city. 
The old race course, owned by the late H. P. Powell, was ashort time 
since disposed of, and the present park is intended to supply its place, 
and furnish a pleasant drive for the citizens. The spot selected is one 
of nature’s most beautiful works, and forms a shady drive at all times. 
The track will be one mile in length, one hundred and fifty feet wide, and 
completely shaded by a heavy growth of timber on either side. It is 











present on the occasion myself. The giver of the ring is a valued friend, 
and I do not care to mention his name. But he was quite capable of pre- 
senting the ring himself, without making a collection for that purpose. 
The seminary spoken of isa Presbyterian one, and I am not aware that 
any of the students of that institution were present. VINDICATOR . 





A. DEAD SHOT—THREE COONS BOWN, 


Farrport, Iowa, March 5, 1859. 
Dear ‘‘Spirit.’’—A neighbor of mine, a gentleman of undoubted vera- 


in particular to occupy his time, he took his gun (by-the-bye, an old flint- 
lock musket,) and started to hunt quails. After hunting around for 
some time, and meeting with indifferent success, he gat down to rest 
himself at the foot of a large white oak. 

After sitting some time, and reviving the inner man with a “‘smile,”’ 
his attention was attracted by a noise in the branches overhead. Upon 
looking a few moments he discovered a coon on a leaning limb, with its 
head towards him. To present and fire was the work of an instant. The 
coon, after struggling a few seconds, fell. Our Nimrod, highly elated 
with his success, laid by the deadly weapon ; then picking up his game, 
held it up exultingly to view. While thus occupied, he was suddenly 
startled by another coon falling dead at his feet. Surprised at thus 
making a double shot where only one was visible, he stepped back, then 
looking up, beheld a third coon struggling in the agony of death. My 
friend says, in his quaint way, ‘‘that he took a seat and waited patiently 
half an hour, to see the result of that one shot, and if a dozen coons had 
fell dead before him he would not have been more surprised than he 


was. 
From that day to this he has never taken gun in hand to wage war 


on the denizens of the forest, for fear, as he says, ‘‘that in a few shots 
he would totally destroy the hunting prospects of the generations to 
come.”’ Yours, Jvua Town. 





BREEDING STUD OF JOHN REED, ESQ., 
OF CLINTON COUNTY, MISSQURI. 

No. 1. Gavorion GANG ie, a deep bay, 16 hands high, foaled in Spring 
of 1837 ; was got by Bertrand, dam by William of Transport, grandam 
by Josephus (by Imp. Whip)—Lucy Sock by Imp. Clockfast—Cupbearer 
by Imp. Bedford—Flag of Truce (by Goldfinder), &c. 

No. 2. Bia Jouy, a brown bay, 16 hands 2 inches high, foaled Spring 
1886; was got by Woodpecker, out of the dam of No. 1. 

No. 3. Brown Mary, a dark brown, 16 hands high ; got by Red Bill, 
out of the dam of No. 1. : 

No. 4. Kirry Owens, brown, got by Red Bill, out of sister to No. 1. 

No. 5. Chesnut mare by The Poney, dam by Woodpecker, grandam by 
Cannon Whip—Josephus—Imp. Bedford-—-Independence—-Imp. Fear- 
naught, &c. ‘ 

No. 6. Chesnut mare by The Poney, dam by Collier, grandam by Gal- 
latin—Imp. Diomed. The Gallatin mare was said to be an extraordi- 
nary one. 

No. 7. Bay mare by No. 1, her dam by Kosciusko, &e. 

No. 8. Chesnut mare by No. 1, out of No. 6. 

No. 9. Zeropa, bay, foaled Spring 1857; got by Zero, out of No. 3. 
Zero was got by Boston, out of Zenobia by Imp. Zinganee. This filly is 
large and of fine racing form. 

No. 10. Bay filly by Big John, out of No. 4, 2 yrs. old. 

No. 11. Bay colt, foaled Spring 1857, by No. 1, out of No. 5. 

No. 12. Brown Soc, a brown, foaled Spring 1858, by Howard's Glen- 
coe, out of No. 3. ys 4 , 

No. 13. Junta Howarp, achesnut, foaled Spring 1858, by Howard’s 


Glencoe, out of No. 4. 
Jonn REeEv. 


being built by subscription, and will, when completed, be under the charge 
of a committee of gentlemen whose intention is to have it conducted in 
such a manner as to insure the attendance of the best society in town. 
There are many very beautiful double and single turn-outs here, and 
some as fine blood horses as I have seen in the country. An enterprizing 
man who understands the Livery business, with a good stock, might in a 
few years accumulate afortune. Iam sure, from the character of the 
citizens, he would receive excellent support and a dozen fine teams be in 
constant demand. 

The streets of this city, were laid out before railroads took the travel, 
and are quite too wide to keep in good repair. They will average one 
hundred feet in width, a row of trees running through the centre, and 
large brick sewers to carry off the surplus wet, which during the past 
few months have been well tested. There are many fine blocks of stores 
and extensive warehouses, and the suburbs dotted with princely man- 
sions that have cost fabulous amounts. The city, being on the direct 
great Southern route between New York and New Orleans, will always 
command an extensive business, and more wealth than any other point 
between the Metropolitan and Crescent Cities. Four excellent military 
companies are organized, one of which, the Floyd Rifles, Capt. Hardi- 
man, I saw on parade a few days since. Being’struck with their excel- 
lent discipline and perfect evolutions, I made some enquiries respecting 
them, and learned they were the ‘‘vrack corps’’ of the State, and at 
Milledgeville last year, where a general inspection took place they car- 
ried off the first prize. Capt. Hardiman is of fine soldierly bearing, an 
excellent drilled officer, a gentleman of wealth, and highly esteemed. 
The company numbers upwards of eighty active members, and is a great 
credit to the city. 

Billiards are the popular amusement, of which New York and Phil- 

adelphia tables are well represented. The Georgia Saloon, fitted up in 
fine style, with extensive mirrors, costly paintings, rich lounges, and 
half a dozen splendid tables, is the favorite resort for gentlemen. Its 
long marble slabs, richly cut glass, its display of mint and huge punch 
bowl, invite the thirsty to indulge in its sweets, and a julep, smash or 
cobler, concocted by its proprietor, Mr. B. 8. Newcomb, isa nectar fit for 
the Gods. Mr. Newcomb, although a Northern man, has passed most of 
the past twenty years in this city, and formed legions of friends. I was 
glad to learn that he was an old sub. of the ‘‘Spirit,”” and speaks highly 
of the energy and improvement made in the new proprietorship. 
Mr. W. M. Fleming, with his Star company, is performing at the thea- 
tre, and from the representation of the ‘Lady of Lyons,’’ I witnessed, 
the stars I considered were of the very smallest magnitude. To-night 
Macbeth is announced, and if a ‘‘crowded and appreciative audience’ is 
in attendence, as on last night’s performance, there will be about fifty 
persone. Yours, &., W. H. P. 








SavaGes iN St. Pererssura.—A party of Samdeds, from the northern 
part of the Government of Archangel, lately arrived at St. Petersburg, 
and set up their tent near the Admiralty ship-yard. They are described 
as having round and flat faces, almost without a nose, and with little 
dots of eyes. They like raw meat better than cooked, and all their gar- 
ments, from the top of their heads to the sole of their feet, are made of 
reindeer skin. They brought with them a number of reindeer, and have 
made a good deal of money by driving the curious, and especially the 
children, in their sledges on the ice. 


The best definition we ever heard of ‘‘bearing false witness against 
idur plighbor,”” was Dien by & little girl in school. She said it was 





No. 14. Bay filly by Big John, out of No. 6, 1 yr. old. 


when nobr dy did nothing, and somebody went and told of it. 
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Che Spirit ot the Crnes. 
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“SCENES ON THE ALABAMA RIVER. 


, by Mrs VANC 
ew Y ghosts 


n a recent tri \labama I was a witness to many interest- 
ing phases of § On was early 
April, just as t 
lished, and the buds 
on my blossom”’ state, 
At Montgomery bluff I took passage in th Dove’’ for Mobile, 
and on =e introduction I was met at the door of the ladies’ cabin by 
‘tAunt Lotty,” a bright mulatto, with an imposing pink turban upon 
her head, and ponderous hooped rings in her ears, the remainder of her 
dress being scrupulously nice. The dignity of her manner would impress 
a stranger with the idea of her being the Madam hostess of the steamer, 
rather than femme de chambre. The next person I encountered was a deli- 
cate lady of forty, whom Lotty, in the cordial manner peculiar to the 
South, introduced to me as Mrs. Pollet, my only lady fellow-traveller to 
Mobile, sa\ing she ‘‘hoped we ladies would have a pleasant trip, as it was 
her gratis pleasurement to make every ting agreeable in her jurisdic- 
tion.’’ At the conclusion of these remarks on the part of Lotty | went 
to my state-room to make some little change in my dress, when I over- 
heard Lotty paying me the high compliment of being a ‘‘fus bes’’ lady, 
just like our people; ‘‘peared like I allus lived wid black folks.’’ I was 
‘*mighty friendly’’ on my trip up ‘‘der riber ; she ’members me all her 
life.’ I had received great kindness from Aunt Lotty, and being quite 
by myself, I had indulged in some converation with the old negress, who 
informed me she had been waiting maid to her three young ‘‘Misses,’’ 
and had been something of a traveller, besides being once at Washing- 
ton, ‘‘where her old massa went to der Congress from der old Virginia 
State.” To makea short story, Annt Lotty was quite a romance of the 
world, and for that reason she liked the life of a chambermaid, for plan- 
tation life, according to her notion, ‘‘was mighty dull for der people of 
der fashion life.’’ 

Col. Pollet and his wife, the lady to whom I had been introduced, and 
two sons, with thirty house servants, old and young, were on their way 
to the Valley of ,the Mississippi. Three sons of {the Colonel had prece- 
ded them some six weeks, accompanied by the field hands. The black 
family of Col. Pollet then on the steamer occupied nearly all the under 
deck which surrounded the ladies’ cabin, and I became intensely inter- 
ested in this company from the sympathy i felt for the anxious mistress, 
who was too feeble to go upon the guard. Lotty kept her advised of 
their welfare, in her rounds of duty, and made herself quite interesting 
tome. We were wending our way down theriver, making occasional 
calls for freight, wood, and passengers. Everything passed off pleasantly, 
until one evening I suddenly felt the boughs of the trees snapping rudely 
against the boat’s side. The next moment came a ‘‘Lordy! gracious me, 
we dun got in der woods!’ Then ‘‘he! he! he!’’ from a half-dozen 
voices ; next a scream, ‘‘My baby! my baby! Oh! my poor misses and 
der chillen! I’sdead! I’sdead!’’ This, as might have been expected, 
gave the poor mistress a shock, when next was heard the voice of Lotty, 
addressed to the alarmed mother: ‘‘Young ’oman, is you distracted ? 
You'll squeeze your chile ter def! You's got yourchile in your arms, 
gal! You better not set yourself on der boat dat fashion; dis boat aint 
goin’ to stop for pick you up’’——when another burst of laughter from 
her fellow-servants, who were pointing to Abby's turban, which was 
swinging on a tree far in the distance. Her husband George, who was 
not a little jealous of his wife’s attractions, was next on the spot, and 
said, gruffly: ‘‘I’s glad you lost dat head-gear. I don’t want you 
splurgin’ reund dat fashion ; 'taint decent, nohow.’’ At last the party 
got quieted, and Lotty went to the other side of the guard, and seeing 
Cesar, commenced : 


c shly waxed and p 
were forming for tha 1imire me, but breathe not 
which is so pure, eo fi 


steamer ** 


“Daddy, you is a mighty old gempleman to be trabblin on a boat.’’ 

‘*Yes, Madam,”’ replied the old patriarch; ‘‘but Pompey, my brother, 
is five years older dan me, and I was ninety las’ Christmas. Old people 
for true dat we is.’’ 

“T hope you git along in comfort, you dun gotso many chillen and 
young people to wait on you.”’ 

“Yes, berry much,’’ said an old woman near by, who was suffering 
frm asthma ; ‘‘you better believe he aint gying ter let anybody nus him 
when he’s got an eye open—der Lord knows J gin out long time ago.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Lotty, in her most cheering tones, ‘‘you have got chillen, 
and you must make dem wait on you.”’ 

An old fat negro, with white hair, who had sat quietly ona box, 
smoking his pipe and listening to the conversation, turned up the white 
of his eye, and gave a significant nod of the head, saying : ‘‘Yes, mum, 
it is jus’ as my ole Sarah says. Der facts is dis ; der ole gemman dar is 
chileish, and you aint a-gonter make him believe his darter is a minute 
over fifteen.’’ 

“Ob !”’ says Lotty, sympathetically ; ‘‘we muet bear and forbear in dis 
life of restitution, for der old gemman is chileish.’’ 

“He is bound to be,” said Uncle Jake ; ‘‘he has dun lived to the age 
of ’Thusalar.’’ 

So passed three days on the good steamer, when Cecilia, the sempstress 
of Mrs. Pollet, who, like her mistres:, was quite worn with the care and 
fatigue of her journey, took a seat by the side of her mistress, and a 
friendly conversation ensued : 


“‘Miss Mary, you looks poorly—you dus give yourself too much trou- 
ble. Your bes’ way is to let everything pass, and take care of yourself. 
You must nurse yourself up,’’ said faithful Cecilia, arranging her mis- 
tress’s pillow, and placing her shawl over her shoulders. ‘‘Master is 
taking it easy ; he just keeps in his berth. Master Peter is just telling 
his stories, and making der people laugh fit to kill demselves. Master 
James got his face in his book, home fashion. Pompey just sleeps all 
dertime. Cwsar is mighty zasperated, and Sarah has a time of it.’”’ 

“Poor Sarah !’’ sighed Mrs. Pollet; ‘*I feel for her; and Nancy’s baby 
cries half the time.’’ 

‘Never you mind, Missis, it won’t hurt the child; it is pure crossness 
—takes after George, he is just as gruff as a bear.”’ 

Cecilia had gone to attend to some matters for her Mistress in the state- 
room occupied by her sons, when old Lotty came into the cabin, throw- 


ing up her hands, saying: ‘‘Ifever I did! I never did! Live and learn 


izrant, when in fall bloom. 


money to Col. P. There was as much feeling shown for old Pom- 
pey’s departure, by the whole family of Col. Pollet, as if h 

their grandfather. Col. Pollet said he had 

nla 


would not reach his new home, but hi 


> 


had been 
great fears that Pompey 


could never have left Virginia 


1 the eld man’s eve W hil slavery lasts, may th 


| hearts as war d master and mistress Poll 
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DESPERATE ENCOUNTER WITH A SHARK 





BY ‘‘STEEL-PEN.’’ 


On our voyage to Jamaica, when the usual resources of passengers 
were almost exhausted, when card-playing begat ill-temper and the me- 
rits of the Captain's stores ceased to interest, when the latitude and lon- 
gitude were no sooner announced, than they were forgotten—a new 
source of amusement arose, from observing the motions of the different 
fishes which swam before or along side the vessel, as with a slow and 
graceful motion she glided towards the wished-for port. The passengers, 
and especially the female portion of them, appeared most delighted with 
the dolphin, and, when an active sailor upon the jib boom succeeded in 
harpooning one of them, they requested that the poor animal might be 
immediately returned to his native element. Jack, who had calculated 
on some variety for his mess, threw it into the sea with ill-humored force» 
and it remained upon the surface, lying upon ita side, whilst the blood 
issued from the wound inflicted by the harpoon, in a little jet, staining 
the sea around, as its struggles and convulsions gradually grew fainter. 

A slight ripple on the surface of the water attracted our attention, and, 
presently, an enormous shatk appeared. He immediately pounced upon 
the expiring dolphin, bit in two, and swallowed the dissevered portion 
before we had time to recover from the surprise that his unexpected ap- 
pearance had excited. It is impossible to describe the effect that such a 
circumstance produced on the minds of the spectators. The sailors who 
beheld it, unused as they were to the melting mood, expressed their 
wrath in no measured terms; the passengers of the hardy sex stigma- 
tised the cruelty of the perpetrator, and one of the ladies who had inter- 
ceded, in the first instance, forthe dolphin, wept over the fate to which 
it had been consigned. As if conscious and proud of his feat, the mon- 
ster glided slowly around the ship, expecting, as it were, another victim 
to satisfy his voracious appetite. He appeared to us to be at least six- 
teen or eighteen feet in length, and when he turned on his side to seize 
his prey, we could discern his light ash-colored skin and fins. His eyes 
were large and dark. His mouth disclosed several rows of serrated teeth 
whilst a scar or whitish mark upon his body evidently showed that in 
some combat, either with man or with one of his own species, he had 
recently been engaged. 

When the events of our life are uniform, circumstances of compara- 
tively little importance make a deepimpression. At dinner, and through- 
out the remainder of the evening, our conversation always reverted to 
the scenes of the forenoon, and, as during our voyage I had paid marked 
attention to a pretty little black eyed girl, I thought the moment a fa- 
vorable one, when the tear was in her eye and the heart beating more ar- 
dently than usual, to avail myself of a visit of the muse; and I accord- 
ingly penned a few stanzas on ‘‘The Dying Dolphin,’’ which, when due 
attention was paid to the punctuation, glided very smoothly on the 
tongue. But, victorious as I had been in the first two stanzas, the prin- 
cipal object cf which was to compare myself to the wounded and dying 
dolphin, I found an ingeparable barrier on the remaining verses, since I 
should then be obliged to compare the beautiful inspirer of my lay toa 
shark! After reading my lines, under promise of secrecy, to every one 
of the passengers except the dear girl to whom I had intended to dedicate 
them, we committed them to the deep, and devoted three bottles of 
Madeira to their memory. 

Jamaica, which after a few days we approached, looks beautiful from 
the sea We sawit ata considerable distance, and the breeze favoring 
us, we anchored before sunset. The island abounds in romantic scenery. 
It is intersected by severgl ridges of craggy mountains, with large masses 
of rock, piled by the hand of nature in striking and varied forms, whilst 
although the soil be but ash allow, the balmy atmosphere cherishes a thou- 
sand varieties of trees and shrubs, which strike their roots among the rocks 
and cover them with the shadows of their foliage. The fogs which fre- 
quently rest upon the mountains, preserve the fragrance and beauty of 
the plants, whilst various cascades of purest water, sustain a perpetual } 
and undecaying verdure. Such is the island which Europeans look upon 
as a grave! 

I delivered my letters of introduction, and this precured me a series of 
invitations. I found the company of that free and gentlemanly descrip- 
tion, which a familiar and frequent intercourse with strangers generally 
produces. But there was one subject always introduced in the conversa- 
tion, which, at first, I couldnot comprehend,—even the adventures ofa 
certain Long Tom, who had killed a negro two days age, and who was 
the terror of all the sailors and fishermen on the coast. I discovered 
that this was a large shark who had been hovering in the neighborhood, 
that had attacked and wounded several of the bathers, and that lately 
he had killed an European, who was swimming near the shores of the es- 
tate of which he was overseer. Town and country, at home and abr.ad, 
the feats of Long Tom were trumpeted, aud here, as well asin othe 
places, I found a story lost nothing by the narration. 

It was was with pleasure Lone morsiog received a letter intimating 
the writer's obligatione for my attention to his dangl.ter, during her pas- 
sage to the island, and requesting me to visit his estate. I easily recog- 
nised the father of my charming friend, as the person who thus invited 
me, and I Jost not a moment in replying to a communication go agree- 
able. Two days afterwards I proceeded by land to visit him, and I found 
the owner of the plantation himself anxiously awaiting my arrival. Of 
course I had a delightful meeting with my dear dark-eyed girl. She was 
kindness and happiness personified. Several friends were invited to meet 
me at dinner, and again the feats of Long Tom were introduced. It was 
an overseer belonging to a neighboring estate who had become his victim. 
One evening I visited some of the negro, huts, and found their inmates 
amusing themselves by cutting the figures of different animals ina soft 
kind of wood, which is very common ia the island. Among the various 
figures that were intended to be represented, was one which particularly 
attracted me. It wasa tish eight feet long, with black eyes and open 





-—die and forget all.’’ 
‘What in the world has happened ?’’ inquired I, seeiag Lotty pale | 
with fright. ! 
“Why, mistress, I jus’ look over der guard, and what did I see but | 
dem people of Col. Pollet’s round old Pompey. God bless you, missis, if 
der old man didn't look up to me, as like as if ter say, you cee my trub- | 
ble is all over.’’ 
The announcement, though rudely made, brought home the poasibility | 
of an event that was not altogether unexpected, for Pompey was nearly 
a century old, and his lamp of life quietly going out. Col. Pollet’s cons | 
immediately went below, and for them the services of two physicians on 
board were in immediate requisition. Hot whiskey and mustard plasters | 
were tried in vain, and im two hours, as the negroes expressed it, old | 
ee was “dun dead, for true,’’ no one knowing when he ceased to | 
ive. 

Old Pompey was attired in his best Sunday clothes, and on the arrival | 
of the boat at Mobile, a coffin was procured, a grave was purchased. and 
his master and sons, together with his fellow-servants, followed old Pom- 
pey to his last resting-place, and the detention cost a round sum of ) 


| length arrived, and baving deposited my luggage, including my re 


mouth, and christened by its fabricator, Long Tom. I immediately pur- 
chased it, as I thought it would make an excellent embellishment for 
my lodgings at Kingston, whither next -fternoon Lintended toreturo. I 
I passed another agreeable day oa the estate, and, as I found the land 
journey tedious, I determined to vary my route, by returning in a little 
schooner which was to sail in the evening. The hour of departure at 
cent purchase, in the craft, I bade farewell to my charmer, as she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Adieu, I hope Long Tom will not catch you.” 

As the little vessel glided slowly along, the scene was euchanting, and 
the eye was regaled with the vivid and varied colours that the crops oa 
the different estates presented.. Contrary to our hopes, the wind tuddenly 
died away, the pilot immediately abandoned the helm to partake of some 
pro visions, and I soon aftcrwards perceived the two Negro sailors asleep 
in the bow.. The fore, main, and jib sheets of the litte versel were tightly 
belayed, and she slept as it were upon the transparent waters. The scene 
still continued beautiful, although the shades of evening were beginning 
to obscure the distant hills, when, suddenly, I preceived the sea betwixt 


April 2, 


a gust of wind struck the schooner, and in a moment, overturned her 


I was] a considerable time uader water, for I found myself for some mj. 
| nnutes entangle | with ropes an 1 riggin r and when I arrived at the Surface 
| the veszel had drifted to aconsiderable distance with ber keel uppermost 

An ear at this moment lent me it ily a ] and ithough faint and 

worn out, | grasped it with desperate satisfa 

Kivening drew on apace, and I began to fear its appr ach, for I heard 


that not only did the sharks prow! near the shore when sunlight was ob: 
scured, but thatadeadly sleep often fellon men situated like myself, 
and who never again awoke but in eternity.” Fatigue, however, was 
about to conquer my philosophy, and I was only half awake, when I dim. 
ly saw in the waters, a dark mass gliding towards me. Long Tom im- 
mediately rushed upon my recollection, when I fortunately remembered 
a large pocket knife I carried, and shouting with all my might ‘‘Long Tom 
—Long Tom,’’ I plunged the steel into his side. At this moment] 
heard the sound of oars, and of human voices; but relief was now too 
late, the monster continued to fix his dark eye upon me. In vain I tried 
again to shout—my voice failed—I fainted. 

When reason began to resume her throne, I found myself in a neat 
apartment, with a lovely girl, like a ministering angel, for my attendant. 
The schooner had been seen from the shore, the owner of the estate where 
I lately resided had been informed of our misfortune, and to his house | 
had been carefully conveyed. During two days of fever, I had alluded 
in very eloquent terms to my combat with the shark, and after my per. 
fect recovery, I couid distinctly state its length, its dreadful vows of 
teeth, and the mark upon its side; adding with peculiar emphasis—“My 
prowess shall one day be proved, fer my name is upon my knife, and it 
will be found in the carcase of my dead opponent.’’ 

For a week nothing was heard of Long Tom. I was looked upon asa 
second St. George, and a gentleman from Kingston assured me, that 
nothing had been talked of there but my extraordinary courage and suc- 
cess. I became excessively vain, and, after dinner, regularly narrated 
my achievement to the planter, until at length §imagination so blended 
itself with truth, that I found it impossible to separate them. I now as- 
Serted that the dreadful combat lasted half an hour, that I saw the mon- 
ster bleading and wounded, and that if the boat had not arrived I should 
have killed him outright ! 

A numerous party of gentlemen were invited to dine with my host the 
day before I intended to take my leave of his dark-eyed daughter and 
his lovely mansion. I observed some of the company rather significant 
in their smiles, which I attributed tothe success of my suit in a certain 

quarter. This induced me ‘‘to tell itJover again,’’ with additions and: vari- 
ations, concluding as usual—‘‘My prowess shall one day be proved,” &. 

“Tt was thirty feet long, I think you mentioned,’’ said one of the com. 
pany. 

‘*Thi: ty-five feet,’’ I exclaimed, for I coolly measured by comparison 
with the oar.”’ 

‘*And you saw it bleed ?’”’ said another. ‘‘Oh! a deluge,’’ I replied. 

‘‘And you are sure you killed it,’’ said my lady-love. 

‘‘Tam,’’ was my reply. This elicited a thunder of applause, which 
seemed to be the signal for two negroes to enter the dining. room—-bear- 
ing what? Why, the wooden toy I had purchased; and wouldst thou 
believe it, the individual knife, with my name and address in its side !~- 
IT immediately ordered my horse, and never since havel visited ‘Plan- 
tation Pretty,’’ nor seen the proprietor or his agreeable daughter. 


FROM “COL. JEEMS PIPES OF PIPESVILLE.” 
StsaMer St. Caries, Capr. Ors, on the Alabama River, March 16, 1859. 

iy Dear ‘‘Spirit’’—Pardon the shakyness of the writing, for the steamer 
pitches about so I find it difficult to hold my pen; therefore, my friend 
the typo, who for so many years has ‘‘set up’’ my yarns, must for once be 
patient and kind. Ileft Montgomery, Alabama, yesterday, and first, 
before I forget it, I wish to remind any ‘‘wandering minstrels’ that ere 
they give any ‘‘show’’ in this pleasant locality, they must be prepared to 
pay an unheard of sum for ‘City, State, and County’’ taxes. They, the 
‘City, State, and County,’”’ have the interest of public performers and 
their own exchequer so much at heart that they tax the unfortunate 
‘‘showman”’ to such an extent that he feels greatly the privilege of hay- 
ing visited this interesting locality. 

Montgomery is a charmingly laid out city, and there are here some 
genial and jolly souls. It is here that I met your old correspondent, 
‘Simon Suggs,’’ the generous and kind-hearted. I shall not soon forget 
him or his friendly treatment. He isthe editor of the Montgomery 
‘*Mail,’’ and with his pariner, Mr. Coyne, are the sole proprietors of that 
journal. We metas brothers of the quill, and with P. H. Brittain and 
Col. Wyatt, of the ‘*Confederation,’’ and George H. Shorter and Bimund 
Burke, of the ‘‘Advertiser,’’ your correspondent§ passed some pleasant 
hours. Thanks, gentlemen, for your kindness, as well as that of your 
fiiends Mike W— and J. J. C—, and when ‘‘Col. Pipes’’ again passes 
through your city, or should you ever visit ‘‘Pipesville,’’ he will endea- 
vor to reciprocate. 

I am now on board a floating palace— not a Mississippi, but an Alabama 
river steamboat—the St. Charles is the name, and Captain Otis the Com- 
mander and Captain Owen the clerk, and when I tel! you that the latter 
has been a subscriber to your paper for 15 years, and that he showed 
me the copy of the 12th of March, with that ‘‘Sibley Tent’’ picture in 
it, 1 think you will imagine that I froze to him. I bave been on board 
a good many steamers, as you are aware, but I was perfectly unprepared 
to see so superb a boat, such delightful accommodations, so far as sleep- 
ing and the inner man are concerned. A better dinner could not have 
been obtained at friend Leland’s (the wealtby Texan), or at Delmonico’s. 
The table fairly groaned (without making a noise) with luxuries—there 
was patty de fior-gras, and after gras filley dee boof, filley dee mutton, 
and all sorts of game, turtle, real and mock, wines of every brand, 
plucked from the burning, Hic, Heck, Hock, and Hujus, and segars of 
the latest Peruvian sorts. Here was also the Seat of Reason and the 
slow of Fowl (no hens!) for at the table, seated by side, were your 
friends and eubseribers, Capt. S. Montrose Graham, of New York, Dr. 
Buckley, of Albany, and George Goddard, of Camden, Arkansas. ! 
have just left them to scribble this yarn. Your health (the redoubtable 
trio, Jones, Dick & Thorpe) was drank, (not drunk, Sam Test !) and three 
‘hips’ for the “‘Spirit’’ given. 

The river here is very like the Sacramento. 
take on board ‘‘bales of cotton.’’ Indeed, our boat is completely sur- 
rounded with the raw material. Darkies, bappy as the day is long, sing 
and push the boats aloug, and are jolly as a “‘clam at high water.’’ Yes, 
by jam. I've seen nothing of the lickings, and the whippings, and the 
stickings, and the partings of the brother and the mother, and the 
t’other old niggers. And so with this ere blow for the ‘colored popula- 
tion’ and Mrs. Stowe, to say nothing of the ‘‘fix’’ that the wonderful 
‘“Doesticks’’ who wrote so werry ‘‘freely’’ to the Hon. Massa Greeley, 
(and who I saw out here, but who fortunately got clear,) I wind up this 
ere song, before it gets too long. 

From Mobile (we expect to arrive to-morrow) I will dot you down 

alp. 
net's beginning to rain, and the boat is so sea sick that I must say good: 


bye. Love to ‘‘Merschaum’’ and ‘‘Sam Test.’’ Ever yours, 
Jeums Pipes or PIpEsviLs. 








We stop frequently to 


P. S. Captain Owen sends you this :— 

A young man who ie preparing for the ministry recently propounded 
the following atrocious interrogatory : 

‘Why is the birth of an infant like the relief of Lucknow? Because 








us and the land assume a dark blue color, and, erea minute had elapsed, 


the expected succor has come.’’ 
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, A that an eleven-stone man is what is termed a middle-weight. 
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BREEDING OF HUNTERS. 


THE 


HE AUTHOR OF ‘*DIGBY GRAND,’’ ETC. 
puliar count 
tent ° emt 4s : is t ncreasipg : ircity of horses up to weight 
“I can’t fin xclamation of many 
and many a well-grown sportsman, who, from easy circumstances, a 
happy lot, and a sunshining disposition, b acked by the efforts of a skilful 
cook, finds himself a stone or two heavier than perhaps he used to be; 
and who does not choose, even for the sake of his favorite amusement, 
to punish himeelf down to the lean sinewy proportions of a man in train- 
ing. For the slim undergraduate, or the dashing cornet, who will be 
with them, whether the hounds run or no, there are weeds in plenty to 
go the pace and stay the distance; nay, for the hard-working mam of 
business, or the toughened veteran, there is many a good honest hunter 
to be bought at a moderate and satisfactory price ; and so long as the 
enthusiastic sportsman finds himself balanced, boots, breeches, and all, 
by anything under thirteen stone in the opposite scale, he need neither 
baulk his ardor in the chase, nor his appetite at the dinner table. It is 
when the additional pounds, that run him up to thirteen and a half, 
fourteen, or even fifteen stone, require to be added, ere they raise his 
swan-necked spurs from off the carpet, that he begins to find out the 

true meaning of the phrase ‘‘hunting under difficulties.’’ — 

Now, if we look at any field of gentlemen assembled in any of our 
English countries, we shall be surprised to find how numerous a portion 
of these equestrians are men who ride nearer fifteen stone than anything 
else ; and although this may sound at first an unusual weight, our sur- 
prise ut the fact will disappear, as it generally does, on a careful analysis 
of its cause. 

It is well known in the Ring thata man’s fighting weight is com- 
monly about a store below that of his usual every day condition, sup- 
posing him to be a hard working mechanic, or craftsman, in good reg 

e 
may, therefore, put twelve stone as the average weight, not of our whole 
population, but of a strong healthy Englishman belonging to the work- 
ing classes. We must likewise consider that thearistocracy and gentry 
are usually of even larger build than their humbler countrymen; also 
that those whoindulge in the pastime of fox-hunting are not the Jeast 
vigorous and athletic of their kind ; and with good living, robust health, 
and plenty of sleep, it is not too much to give them twelve stone seven 
pounds, as a fair average weight. Few people are aware that the differ- 
ence between aman stripped stark naked and the same man dressed and 
armed cap d-piefor the chase, in leathers and top boots, with a warm 
waistcoat, and scarlet lined with flannel, hat on head and whip in hand, 
is fourteen pounds! The truth of this statement is easily tested, any 
one can try the experiment; and we therefore bring our sportsman to 
the steps of his own hall-door at thirteen stone seven pounds. No hunt- 
ing-saddle that has been in use a season, with girths, stirrup-irons, and 
breast-plate, can weigh much less than sixteen pounds; and two more, 
at least, in these days of nice handling and terrific instruments, must be 
allowed for the bridle. If our arithmetic be correct, we have added up a 
sum-total of fourteen stone eleven pounds; and the balance of three 
pounds is all we are entitled to receive out of the fifteen stone. 

Now these are no stout unwieldly gentlemen, who trot out to look 
about them, get an appetite, andso trot quietly home again, but strong 
skilful horsemen, who must and will be carried wherever the hounds go; 
who object, moreover, to falls and scrambles, and all such undignified 
exhibitions, except where fairly purchased and rendered unavoidable Ly 
the pace. Can we wonder that they find some difficulty in procuring the 
class of animal that can go on, field after field, Over a deep and strongly- 
enclosed country, galloping freely and jumping safely with so considera- 
ble a burden on their backs ? 

Again, the difficulties of hunting, as regards te horse, have been very 
much increased within the last half-century. We do not here allude to 
bis condition. Doubtless, good stable management is far more common 
than it used to be; though we cannot but think that even in the days of 
the far-famed Billesdon Coplow run, immortalized in the best hunting 
poem ever written, there must have been grooms at Melton who knew a 
thing or two, and that when 

‘‘Villiers, Cholmondely, and Forester, made such sharp play, 
(Not forgetting Germaine) never seen till that day ; 
Had you judged of these four by the trim of their pace, 


them to carry me. 18 tne despairing 
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with his prejudices, and shares his enthusiasm ; who gets him away close 
| to the hounds, and holds him straight at his fences ! well—well, we are 
| making our own mouths water. ‘There are moments in life that are 
| worth a great deal! we seldom purchase them, however, at much below 
their value 
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leavored to describe is « 
| into the causes of this scarcity of so remunerative an 
greatest horse-breeding country in the world, 

The late war, it appears to us, had nothing on earth to do with it. 
With the exception of a few officers’ chargers, and, in so small a force as 
ours, the exception is scarcely worth mentioning, it was a different class 
of animal altogether that was used up, in the Crimean campaign. The 
countries adjoining the scene of strife were of course denuded of every- 
thing in the shape of a quadruped—horse, mule, and jackass ; but, ex- 
cept as an excuse for the dealers, we doubt much whether the demands of 
the Service ever affected the market of hunters here. No; the class of 
animal we require is rare, not because it has been destroyed, but because 
it is not sufficiently liberally called into existence; and this, from no 
apathy or want of energy on the part of our English breeders, but from 
a variety of causes, of which ignorance and inattention to first principles 
are by no means the least aparent. 

There is many a large farmer and wealthy yeoman in the midland dis- 
tricts of England, who, whilst hestudies with his whole attention, and 
all the assistance of science, how to breed fat cattle or unwieldy pigs for 
Smithfield market and that jubilee of obesity the Baker-street show, neg- 
lects, as it would seem purposely, the very elements of success when rais- 
ing and rearing an animal, the perfection of which would return him one 
hundred per cent. upon the capital expended. The general course adopted 
is as follows :—John Bull has a good useful mare (N.B. useful, as applied 
to the equine race, invariably signifies’ an animal you would not have ata 
gift ; which mare he and his have ridden to market, driven in a tax-cart, 
put in the plough, and called upon to render every service to which a 
quadruped can be put. Nay, there is a tradition that young John once 
rode her with the hounds, and that she jumped everything that came in 
her way with him—gates, hedges, stiles, and the famous Brimmersley 
Brook. But this account is rendered semewhat apocryphal by its having 
occurred when John was returning from a coursing dinner at which much 
drink was consumed, and the chase, according to his own version, hav- 
ing taken place by moonlight. Well, the old mare, when completely 
worn-out, instead of being put quietly into the grave, or suffered to re- 
pose upon her laurels, is condemned to the cares of mother-hood, and, 
for this purpose, is submitted to any travelling stallion that happens to 
be in the neighborhood, totally irrespective of all combinations in make, 
shape, or quality. Both may be weak in the back, long in the legs, faulty 
in the hocks, nay, touched in the wind, or otherwise affiicted with 
organic disease. What matter? ‘‘Th’old mare was arum’un in her 
time sure-ly !’’ and the horse, though he never started, doubtless; was once 
entered for the Derby. So the produce, as may be expected, turns out a 
weak, weedy, and undersized foal—bad on its leg, like its sire ; coarse in 
its appearance, like its dam: without the speed of the former, or the 
strength of the latter, but afflicted perhaps at the same time with the 
worst qualities of both. Now of all mistakes there is none so fatal as 
breeding from a wutn out mare. It is true that you will occasionally see 
a fine promising colt, thrown by an old thoroughbred mare of nearly a 
score of winters; but this is only the case in large establishments, where 
the said mare has been doing nothing since she ran at four years old, and 
has been renewing her constitution with rest and care, till she is ac- 
tually fresher and stronger at fifteen than she was at five—a far dif- 
ferent plight from that of the worn out slave who, having worked till 
she can work no longer, is only then thought fit to be entrusted with the 
reproduction of her species. 

It is now, we believe, an cstablished pby-iological fact that the horee 
inherits his make, shape, and outward appearance, from his sire ; his 
constitutional qualities, such as speed, courage, and endurance, from 
hisdam. ‘the idea bas been long since exploded that what is termed 
a large roomy mare is likely to produce a big powerful foal. On the 
contrary, some of the finest horses we possess have been the produce of 
mere ponies; but then these were ponies only in size ; and a monstrous 
animal, nearly twenty hands high, is now going the rounds of every 
fair in England, whose mother, if we are to believe the man who shows 
him, was little more than two-thirds of his height. The mare, how- 
ever, from which we propose to breed, should be a thoroughly good 
one, and still retaining the whole freshness and vigor ot her con- 
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At Bibury you'd thought they'd been riding a race !’’ 

they had racing condition under them, as well as thorough bred horses, 
with which to take such liberties ; nor when 

‘‘Villiers esteemed it a serious bore 

That no longer could Shuttlecock fly as before,’’ 
he had reason to be dissatistied either with his groom or his horse, or the | 
pace at which he had rattled the flyer over the severe dips and wide- l 
—" pastures which intervene between Tilton Wood and the Cop- 
ow. 

No: condition is now generally understood; and well it ought to be, 
when we consider the difficulties which we expect our horses to overcome. 
Iu the first place, the pace of hounds is very considerably increased ; and 
this fact accounts sufliciently for the lamentations to which we are com- 
pelled to listen, as to decrease of sport in modern times. ‘You never 
hear now,’’ says the querulous laudator temporis acti, ‘‘of fifteen miles from 
point to point!’ Don’t you? Even this position we think might be 
successfully assailed ; but that youdo not often hear of such long and 
extended runs is very natural ; and, for the simplest of all reasons—the 
same animal is now run down in two-thirds of the distance and half the 
time. Foxes are eontinually rattled into and turned up, in from twenty 
to -thirty minutes; each of which, witha slower system of pursuit, | 
would have afforded a run of more than an hour. . 

That the animal is as stout as his ancestors we have no good reason to 
doubt. There were gorse-coverts, and game- preserves, and poultry-yarde, 
fifty years ago. ‘There are woodlands, and vixens, and travelling dog- 
foxes, still. But that the pace at which he is compelled to fly for his life 
is considerably quicker we think none will be found to dispute. Again! 
formerly one man hunted where a dozen do now; and with inereasing num 
bers has arisen a feeling of increasing ardor and emulation. Half-a-century 
ago, in a field of twenty or thirty horsemen at most, there were some five 
2 six who rode to hounds, and the others were quite satisfied to follow 
ome ivwonnn without a thotght of ambition, save how to get safely to 
> al ed On the other hand, though out of a field of a hundred 
be poco: Prec dings 4 than five or six who can tide, there are some five 
hosseflech fet nty who try; ay! and try very hard too, regardless of neck, 

orsellesh, frieadship, decency—alas! that we should sav it, of the very 
hounds themselves! People hunt for pleasure. It is all very well for 
ourselves and other cautious sportsmen to prefer a well-regulated journey 
over half a county, in which we canter along at our ease, with pleaty of 
time to spare, and destroy our fox at length by boring him to death with 
our protracted attentions ; but young blood loves to be in a hurry, and 
there must be something highly exhilarating in the rattling two-and- 
ay minutes that turns up a fox in the open, just before the goed 
= ese robes» Pee A ag a. gone right, and the said good 

rider i i > latte i 
close to the et ae poor heat ay satisfaction of the latter, quite 
ut the crowd of emulative spirits, at starting, is producti 

snnaronce to the hunter, Instead of being neuhed daa spudea t6a" — | 
ys Sag) nano till the vessels are gradually filled, and the lungs gra - 
: ally - ended, he must be bustled along unmercifully over the first 
ath 7- fields, finding the largest and ugliest places in the fences se- 
oa he sar Peres all the gaps are occupied: he must be hurried 
Ao Pong » Tidge and furrow, all the worst ground, nearly at top speed, 
pt a St hot expect a refreshing pull and timely canter along a headland, 
= the crowd has been shaken off by the severity of such exertions ; 
vie’ at he finds it all plain sailing, and, if not ‘‘upset’’ by his pre- 
roo ‘es orts, ee will probably get safe to the end of the run. But under- 
= ene : 1 not bear such liberties. It ig only the thoroughbred, or 
seogeeaen ee horse, that has sufficient speed and stamina to 
first ten “ hewn of by-y being, so to speak, knocked out of time in the 
bred horses, thet Fae t herefore it is to thoroughbred, or neazly thorough- 
sell cad ook e fifteen stone gentleman must look, if he would be 
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stitution. She should also be extremely well-bred ; for if her inner 
qualities are more especially to descend to her offspring, it is indispen- 
sable that she should possess those lasting properties of wind and endu 
rance, without which a horse is the most cumbersome possession on the 
face Gf the earth. We would much prefer to puta thoroughbred mare | 
to a half-bred horse, than vice versa, though the latter is by far the com- 


| moner practice, and that amongst our intelligent and ecientific farm- 


ers—men who make but few mistakes in the breeding of any ether 
description of stock. We believe there is yet much to be discovered as 
to the influence of ‘‘blood’’ upon futwre generations. Several curious 
experiments have been tried both with cattle, sheep, and pigs. Most 
breeders, we think, will bear us out in affirming that, to use their own 
term as regards quality, the influence of the female is paramount 

It appears to us that in order to breed an animal that shall eventually 
become a hunter, that mare should be selected who has proved herself 
both speedy, courageous, and enduring. In the prime of life, and whilst 
all her functions are at their utmost vigor, she should be put to a seort- 
legged stallion, with deep hind ribs, powerful quarters, and, above all, a 
If thoroughbred so much the better. Nor should we repu- 
diate him because he had won, or run well-up, in a Derby; although a 
two mile scurry at three years old is no very rational test of the merits 
of an animal which Nature seems to intend shall not come to its prime 
till six, and which, for all useful purposes, must be capable of carrying 
a much heavier weight a much longer distance than is required to win 
the Olympic crown of modern ambition at Epsom. Such horses as old 
Defewce, Venison, Johnny, and a few others, strike us as the models 
on which to form our ideas of a stallion; and to such horses we would 
look, regardless of trouble and expense, as the sires of our future fa- 
vorites. 

There is no doubt that, under the present Turf system of ‘‘small pro- 
fits and quick returns,’’ involvinga multiplicity of two-year-old stakes, 
and a consequent forcing of foals and yearlings, just as a hot-house gar- 
dener forces grapes and pine-apples, the style of horse to which we allude 
is becoming scarcer year by year; and it is indeed almost a national 
question whether something cannot be done to check the increasing evil. 
Our mild and paternal Government (perhaps more mild than paternal) 
systematically opposes all interference with private enterprise. We can- 
not but think, however, that a national stake of heavy amount, given 
yearly at Ascot for animals in their real natural prime, would have a 
most beneficial effect. Racing men will laugh at us when we say that 
we should like to see a sweepstakes worth winning run off in Her Majesty’s 
presence—for six-year-olds and upwards, four miles, and carrying from 
thirteen to fourteen stone! 

If the money made it worth while, and indeed to do so it would have 
to be counted out in thousands, what a show of horses would we see, be- 
fore even the present generation had passed away! We know now, un- 
natural as is the treatment to which he is subjected, to what fine propor- 
tions the six-year-old arrives, when his racing career is over, and he has 
been put to the stud ; and we may easily imagine what a magnificent 
sight would be afforded by a field of such avimals, kept back and pre- 
pared from their very foalhood for this one great event ! 

To return, however, to the breeder. If, as is generally the case, he is 
a farmer, he need not grudge considerable expense in procuring the ser- 
vices of a first rate stallion. The keep of his young one, although, if 
calculated week by week, would run up to 4 considerable amount, is an 
outlay which he does not feel; and, as soon as itis turned three years 
old, he cannot do better than make it earn its provender by gentle and 
easy work. ‘Shepherding,’’ and such quiet jobs about a farm, form the 
best possible education for a future hunter ; they give him fresh air and 
slow strengthening exercise ; they accustom him toa variety of ground, 
and make him quiet and tractable at gates and gaps, mounting and dis- 
mounting, &c. : also, if his master be a good horseman—and there are 
few of our English farmers but are thoroughly at home in the saddle— 
they form his action, and bring his paces to perfection. We may here 
observe that nothing improves a young horse so much as (rotting him 
across ‘‘ridge and furrow ;’’ it supplies his neck ; teaches him to use his 
shoulders ; makes him quick upon his legs; and beats all the circling 
and lunging in the werld. Now, although be must have plenty of good 
corn and old hay, in fact the more he can be brought to consume of each 
the better, we think any farmer will bear us out in affirming that twenty- 
five pounds per annum is a very liberal allowance as the sum by which 
he is out of pocket from his young horse ; this includes shoeing, farriery, 
&c. On this calculation, with the addition of the twenty-five he may 
have cost before he was born (and this affords him the noblest parentage 
going), he would represent £150 on attaining the age of five years ; and 
his master, if wise, would not dream of selling him before that period. 


ure to be procured ; but the demand of | 








Now the sort of horse that may be thus produced with care and attention 


in breeding, as tosize and quality, with good keep, good riding, and 
good usage in youth, and hard condition when arriviog at maturity, 
becomes in all probability, a first-class hunter well up to fourteen stone ; 
and a first-class hunter, well up to fourteen stone, is just as safe to com- 
mand £250 in the hunting field, as a guinea is to fetch one-and-twenty 
shillings in a counting-house 

He may be sold for a good deal more; and a nice light mount, with a 
nident style Of fencing both of which adventitious advar 
tages may be given him by his breeder and instructor—will run him u 
to an almost fabulous price; but £280 is the minimum, and £250 we ex 

pect such a horse is safe to fetch. 

There are of course casualties and chances in all trades; else why is 
man gifted by Providence with energy, forethought, and deeision? The 
animal may turn out good for nothing. He may also break his owa neck 
and his rider’s too, in a rabbit-hole! but such a catastrophe is, at least, 
improbable ; and even should the venture never turn out good enough 
for a hunter, a strapping high-bred horse, sound, aad in good condi- 
eae will always bring a remunerative price as @ charger or carriuge 

orse. 

But we must give our word of advice to the farmer who breeds and 
rides him. Never have two prices. If you honestly believe your horse 
is worth £250, let no consideration induce you to sell him for £249 19s. 
6d. Above all, avoid that ridiculous and unworthy practice of selling 
for £300 and giving £50 back. In horse dealing, as in everything else, 
an honest straightforward course, backed by reflection and common senee, 
will invariably succeed in the long run. And the chief cause, which 
has of late years prevented gentlemen from buying their hunters from 
farmers in their own neighborhood, has been a practice, which has gra- 
dually crept in amongst the latter, of asking the squire a bigher sum 
than will be accepted from the dealer ; nay, in some cases, the squire has 
actually bought the same horse from the professional for less money than 
it would have cost him in the first instance from his own neighbor and 
fellow-sportsman. ‘Honesty is the best policy,’’ quoth the Scetchman, 
who, as he said to himself, ‘‘had tried both.’’ And although there may 
be nothing positively dishonest ip thus asking one mana piv oF a 
than another for the same article, it is scarcely a very frank pr ing, 
and tends little to promote that confidenee and good feeling which is the 
very spirit of exchange and barter. 

All of our farmers and yeomen, who come out hunting, must have re- 
marked how instantaneously a likely-lcoking horse is ‘‘snapped up,” 
particularly in the grass countries. A heavy man may go out day after 
day with the Quorn or Pytchley hounds, with his check- book in his pock- 
et, and find, at the end of a good many weeks, he had failed in sup- 
plying himself with a stud of hunters. Horses he would be offered in 
plenty ; but of the real weight-carrying animal, that can go the pace 
which he considers a fit mount in a burst from Shankton Holt or the 
Coplow, he would see but few specimens for sale. They are bought up 
by the large dealers long before they are shown in the hunting field ; 
and most of the best horses in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire have 
found their way into those counties from the north and west of England. 
This need not be the case. If the farmer only knew his own interest, he 
has the best of markets for his young horses at his owndoor. If he 
would pay a little more attention to the first laws of nature in breeding, 
take a little more pains with education and rearing, obtain the character 
of being a straightforward man, with one price to all alike, he would find 
customers enough, and to spare, every day he put on his boots and 
breeches to go out with the hounds. 

The demand, we repeat, is extraordinary ; the supply, at the present 
time, totally inadequate. Not only do men of all ages and classes and 
professions come regularly out hunting, but the fair sex are promising 
day by day to beat the less enterprising half of the species clear out of 
the field. During the last season or two we have seen ladies riding not 
only better (whatever they do, they contrive to do well), but harder and 
straighter than nine-tenths of the men who are out, going, in fact, ‘‘in 
the first flight.’’ And this is no child’s play, as we know, when 
hounds are running over the shires. For ourselves, we confess we shudder 
to witness their performances. Beautifully as they do it, it is a perilous 
exhibition. ‘To a man, a fall is simply a ludicrous mishap—to a woman, 
a dangerous accident. A‘lady who goes out hunting should ride the 
most perfect animal in the world—a fine goer, a temperate and active 
fencer, in short, a safe and perfect hunter ; and then—she should never 
ride him over anything that can possibly risk a fall. But tocarry a fair 
equestrian with and not after hounds, such an animal is required as we can 
scarcely hope to find till the winged favorite of the Muses makes his ap - 
pearance once more on earth; and even he, if we are to believe t 
poets, good as he was, gave Bellerophon a cropper ! 

In this commercial and enterprising country, demand is pretty sure to 
be succeeded by supply ; and we hope in a very few years to see a far 
greater number of first-class horses in the hunting field than at present ; 
but we need not insist that this state of things can only be arrived at by 
the attention of farmers and breeders being more exclusively directed to 
the first principles of generation and reproduction, and their conviction 
that the same causes, which tend to improve ail inferior descriptions of 
stock, operate with as direct and perceptible an effect on that noblest of 
all animals—the horse. London Sporting Magazine. 


NARVELLOUS GAME OF POOL. 
1 once witnessed a marvellous performance at pool. There were fifteen 
players, the majority of them having two or three lives ; when a Mr. 
Lewis, of Caius college, came into the room, and on being asked by some 
one to take a ball, acceded and joined in the play. He was, however, 
entitled to only one life, the lowest number on the marking board : that 
being the rule under the circumstances. I should presume, by his mode 


temperate co 








| of proceeding, that this gentleman had never handled a cue before ; for 


when it came to his turn to play, he hammered away in the most awk- 
ward manner possible, and several times missed the ball played on ; but 
as luck would bave it, his ball always returned from the cushion, and 
striking the object ball saved his solitary life. Thushe kept on till all 
the balls were dead but one, and that one reduced to the last life. It was 
the owner of this ball's turn to play ; and the hazard to be made being 
very easy, every one concluded that the striker had won the whole pool. 
But here Mr. L——’s luck brought him through ; for the striker missed, 
leaving him the recipient of the entire amount of the pool. This was 
the most extraordinary thing of the kind that ever came under my notice. 
Another curious instance within my recollection, of the uncertainty of 
billiards, shows the folly of betting longodds. I was once looking on, 
when two excellent players were contending ; the score of one had reached 
forty-eight, and his epponent stood at fourteen. They were playing 
‘fifty up’ : aud the odds were St. Paul’s toa pigsty. ‘I'woor three strokes 
were now played on either part before a score was made: when the player 
who was behind got a break, and finished the game in good style. t 
the most wonderful part of the business ig, that in the course of the day 
a game was lost in exactly the same manner by the party who won in the 
first instance. These facts should suffice to deter persons from betting 
long odds. During my large experience of billiards, 1 have nut seen @ 
ten stroke made in the regular course of play more than three times. I 
will now take leave of this subject with a general caution: never play 
with strangers for money. There are scores of men who go about assum- 
ing the style and bearing of gentlemen, but are no better than ‘skittle- 
sharps’ ; although I have known some who affected to hold their heads 
pretty high. ‘i 
I recollect a very remarkable fnstance of sheer luck occurring at the 
game of cribbage, in which, as noticed in some earlier pages of these 
memoirs, I was once tolerably proficient. This case arose while I me 
playing with three others. We were playing five-card cribbage : and, i 
being my deal, our opponents wanted four of the game ; whilst our pes 
stood within four holes of home. ‘The cards were played round wi 
out scoring a fifteen, sequence, or pair ; and at the conclusion not one . 
the four held a hole. I then took up the crib, which contained the — 
number required to win the game! This is, I should think, the Pre 
wonderful incident that ever happened at cribbage. Perhaps Palen it 
Babbage could inform us how long, aocording to the law of chances, 
will be before the like can again take place. Gleanings from Lafe’s Harvest. 





SALES OF STOCK IN ENGLAND. 

BY MESSRS. TATTERSALL. , 3 P “o 
Pax, b. c., by Alarm, out of Premature (brother to Pitapat), 3 yre.. 4 
Pitapat, b. g., by Alarm, out of Premature, 6 yIs..---- oni oe ya 
Nestor, by Stockwell, out of Nervous, 2 yrs....--- <a seed os See 
Lassie, b. f., by Alarm, out of Loo by Touchstone, | po ches ars< 5 
Tumbler, b. h., by The Hab Pranstery, a Touchstone, ( yrs.... 
Tyrant, by The Nob, out of Premature, < yrs..----: ste eeeeerceres 
Lord le b. g., by Flatcatcher, out of Maid of All Work, 6 yrs. pd 
Fancy Boy, b*c., by Footstool (sister to Filius), by Venison, 3 yrs. 


i 52 
Br. yearling f., by Wild Dayrell, out of Sister to The Nob.......- 
B. lag 6. by Dianbem, out of Premature, by Touchstone ....- , * 
Bristle, ch. f., by The Nob, out of Brawn, 8 yrs...... ae + 
Lucy, br. f., by The Nob, out of Loo, Py SORE a a 
Loo (foaled in 1847), by Touchstone, out of Gulhane by Phy * 49 
in foal to Yellow Jack.....---- neceecccteeccsssceccceersssre® 
cs - West Australian, out of Gillwell Fairy, 2 yrs......-- ooo 
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Che Spirit ot the Cunes. 








out of Gift, by ‘ 





Gillwell Fairy (foaled in 1846), by Sir Hercules, 
Priam; in foal to Tumbler.......-.-+seeceecnececeeeereeeeers 


MEMPHIS (TENN.) JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 


SPRING MEETING, 1859. + 











B , 2 yrs 40 | ser RING MEETING over the new Memphis Course will commence on Monday, the 

Brine, b. f., by The Nob, out of brawn, = } ae OP RA + 9.6:4'9:9 © 9 R RD "4 2d day of May, 1859, and continue six days, as follews :— 

Brawn (foaled in 1849). by Robert de Gorham or Chatham, out of First Day, Mouday, May 2—swe takes all age Two mile heats; $200 subscrip 
; : , e ’ 1 thi "ear 20 tion, Sot t é Club to add $2 Clo bh the following s scribers :— 
Oxenian’s dam ; not served this yeal fe atl 1. Co ‘ * as 4yr 

Looey (foaled in 15 DY ry Boy, out of ouchstone umes c. H Yorkshire, out linke} 
not served this yea! . ese > = 

Br. yearling f. by ‘The N out of Brawn.. sia ; 2 } ; . | 

all e hv The N yu lervous wr BIGGRs Bees & oeecee ~V 4. Gu x bly , » 1. E ; dion, dam Dy it Giencoe, 4 yrs 

B. yearling f. by The , out of Nerv u j : a ha M 5. Wm. Rou ee names ch. ¢. by Imp. A 1, out of Eudora by Imp. Priam, 4 yrs. 

Sister to The Nob (foaled in 1843), by Glaucus, out of Uctave ; no 15 6. Gan. W. G. H g bames br. f. Tennessee, by Epsilon, out of Kate King by Imp. 

: ~ > 
served this year.. a oeereseneresecccecrs Prian byrs ‘ “ ; 

B. yearling c. by The Nob, out of Looey, by SOO MOE socks cs eees. 14} | 7. Also, ch. f. Gazelle, by Imp. Albion it of Delta by Imp. Priam, t yrs 

Pax was purchased for Lord Glasgow, and Pitapat and Tumbler to go | Second Day, Tueseay, May 8—Bradiey Stake for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $200 subscrip- 
9 "ti kab! 70 i-looking two year old, goes into | tion, $50 foricit; the Club toadd $200. Closed with the following subscribers :— 
abroad. Nestor, aremarkably good-looking ye ae ae ae , | 1. Geo. W. Dillahunt names br. f, by Othello, out of Sally by Imp Priam 

Woolcot’s stable, and Tyrant and Lassie join Bartholomew's string, the | 2. Jas. Jacksou names b. f. by Ambassador, out of Delta by Imp. Priam. 

, or havi y ased for Lord Stamford. | g. Col. John Campbell names @ by Wagner, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
two latter having been purchas 3 j p. ¢ 
ere. — : 4. Guild & Blythe name Ran Berry, by Imp. Albion, out of Je: ny by Pacolet 
— ae J 5. Wm. Roundtree names ch. c. Bill Alexander, by Epsilon, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
r a ‘ ‘a “ als > 
THE AMERIC AN TURF REGIS TER Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


AND 
RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1858. 
WILL SOON BE PUBLISHED, AND WILL CONTAIN 


Complete and Correct Reports of all the Racing and Trotting in the Uni- | 


ted States and Canada during the past year. 
Alphabetical Lists of Winning Horses. 
Rules for Racing and Trotting, never before Published. 
Plan of a Race Course, laid out on Mathematical Principles. 
Lists ot Blood Stock and Pedigrees of Distinguished Horses. 
List of Stallions for 1859. 
Copious Indexes, to facilitate the finding of pedigrees and performances of 
the horses named and unnamed, etc., etc. 

This valuable work, of which fifteen volumes have been published in 
monthly parts, and thirteen in its present annual form, is subscribed for, 
and censidered an indispensable book of reference, by every Breeder and 
Turfman of distinction in the United States and the British Provinces. 

Gentlemen wishing to subscribe will please send in their names as 
early as possible, as but few will be printed except for those who order 
the book in advance. Price Ore Dollar aCopy. Address 

Jones, THorre & Hays, 
“Spirit of the Times’’ Office, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 


J.B. McCOY, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


IN HAVANA SECARS. 
No. 118 BOWERY, two doors from Grand-street, New York. 


THOROUGHBRED STOCK FOR SALE. 
RINOLINE, b. f., by Financier, out of Miss Matue by Umpire, 3 yrs. Also, PEG TOP, 
br. c., by Mariner, out of Miss Mattie,2 yrs. Apply to j 
{mar.26) WIL! 1AM REDMOND, 43 Barciay-street. 
—~ > 


GLENCOENA FOR SALE. 
HE Subscriber will sell a very fine filly, Glencoena, (now at W. F. Harper’s, Ken- 
tucky,) two years old the first of next May. She is by Imp. Glencoe, out of Cordelia 
Reed by Wagner, grandam Eudora by Imp. Priam. “Blood will teil,’ and thesubscriber 
is willing it should speak for itself, Address me at Great Milis P. U., St. Mary’s Co., Md. 
{mar.26-2t} , J. EDWIN COaD. 


PORTRAIT OF COL. WM. R. JOHNSON. 
R SALE, a splendid and life-like portrait of the late Col. Wa. R. Jounson, the Napo- 
leon of the Turf, painted by Inman iu 1843—in perfect order. Price $50v. — 
is office. {f12j 





(mar. 26-t.f.] 














FOR SALE, 
BROWN 9 yrs. old, by Searcher, he by Barney Henry; she is in foal to Ver- 
A gennes Black Hawk. She has never been trained, but has trotted a mile in 3:15 be- 
Price $400. Also her foal by Vergenaes Biack Hawk. 


fore a wagon containing two men. [119] 
rg 


Apply at this office. 


THE UNION ASSOCIATION RACES, 
AT THE ECLIPSE COURSE, LONG ISLAND, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE UNION JOCKEY CLUB. 
First Wednesday in June, 1859. 

EDNESDAY, June 1—The Jockey Cluv Handicap, One and a half mile ; for all ages 

—A Sweepstakes of $200 each, h. {t., and $50 only if declared by the lith of May ; 
$1000 added by the Club. To name and close by the Ist of April. Weights published by 
the ist of May. Second horse to receive $1U0. Eight entries, and three to start, or the 
added money will not be given. Any number of horses may be entered and started by 
the same ewner. 

Second Day, Friday, June 3—The Union Post Stake ; Four mile heats ; by subscription 
of $200 each, h. ft., wih $2000 added by the Association. Four subscriptions, and two 
to start, or the added money will not be given. To name and close by the Ist of April 

Same Day—The Great Union Handicap ; Two and a half miles ; by subscription of $30 
each, $100 ft., and $50 oaly if declared by the 15th of May; $1500 to be added by the As- 
sociation. To name and close lst of April. Weights pubiished the Ist, and deciaration of 
forfeits the 15th of May. Any aumber of horses may be entered and started by the same 
ewner. The second to receive $200, and the third $100, out of the stakes. Ten subscri- 
bers, and four to start, or the added money will not be given. 

Third Day, Friday, June 10—Long Island Cup, $1500 ; Goodwood Cup weights and dis- 
tance. Any number of horses can be entered and startei by the same owner. Eight 
subscribers, aud three te start, or no race. If ten or more subscribers, the second horse 
to receive $300. Subscription $100. To name and close ou the Ist of April, 1859. 

tame Day—The Eclipse Stakes—A Sweepstakes of $300 each, $i0u ft., witn $500 
added by the Association, for 3yr. old colts and fillies ; Milies allowed Slos. Mule heats. 
fo name and close on the Ist of April, 1859. 


June, 1861. 
AMAICA STAKE:.—A sweepstakes of $100 each, lialfforfeit, fur colts and fillies dropped 
at the North in the Spring of 1858, with a purse of $500 added by the Association. 








To be run at the June Meeting, 1861. Mile heats. To name and close on the drst of May 
next. Nominations to be addressed to the Secretary. 
Fall of 1861. 


THE ECLIPSE STAKES of $100 each, half forfeit, for colts and fillies dropped in the 
Spring of 1858, with a purse of $1000 added by the Association. To be run at the Fall 
Meeting, 1861. Mile heats. To name and close on the 15th of June next. 

{mar.5) C. DICKINSON, Secretary. 


10,000 SOLD—A BOOK FOR EVERY HORSEMAN. 
TS HORSE FARRIER, containing the treatment and cure of diseases, the who‘e of 

Rarey’s art, with illustrated instructions, aud one hundred valuable receipts,t&c. 
Sent free on receipt of 50 cents. f19-2t 





E. NASH, Publisher, Auburn, K. Y. 


CAMEO-TYPE. 
Who beautiful and flattering style of miniature is taken only by the WILLIAMSOB 
BROTHERS, in Brooklyn, by whom it was first introduced and since brought to the 
greatest perfection. One instantaneous sitting only required ; @geplexion clear and bril 
iant ; freckles don’s show ; artistic and durable. No. 249 Fultom-treet, Brooklyn. {d27} 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
NANNIE LEWIS, ch. m., by Imp. Glencoe, out of Motto by Imp. Barefoot, 8 yrs. old. 
GOLDPIN, b. m., by Boston, out of Imp. Goldwire by Whalebone, 11 yrs. oid ; in foal 
by Rev enue. 
a, b. m., by Mariner, out of Opersere by Imp. Priam, 8 yra. old ; in foal by Re- 
‘ae b. m., by Revenue, out of Emily Thomas by Imp. Priam, 7 yrs. old ; in foal by 
SERPENT ch. h., by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Sarpedon, 4 yrs. old. 
BELLOW, br. £. by Mariner, out of Goldpin, 2 yrs. old. ee 
_ For prices, &c., address the subscriber, at Savannah, Ga. 
Savannah, March 3, 1859. 


TROTTING STOCK FOR SALE. 

Squaw, a black mare, being the dam of the celebrated trotting gelding Lancet. 

Lady Gay Spanker, a large black mare, 11 years old, sixteen hands, Vermont raised, 

having been kept by the subscriber the past six years for a breeder. 

Pwo Filly Foals from the above mares, got by Nonpareil; dropped 1858. 

ov Junior, a two-year-old last June, by Nonpareil, out of Lady Gay Spanker, 15% 

a8 otetaan” poy he _ ry 4 cog 4 to hock white, and is the perfect fac simile of 
, 0 nd Gips in co. ide; 

i ietenae ng psy, color, style, and stride; $400 was refused 

Brown Yearling Ovlt, by Nonpareil, out of Lady Gay Spanker. 

Simon, yearling, sorrel, out of the famous Hartford mare. 
Pwo- Year-Old Filly, sorrel, by a roadster, out of a fine native mare; 14% hands. 

Family Horse, Billy, the old stand-by, bay, 10501bs. weight, 15% hands. 

Nonpareil, stallion, bay, 16hands 1% inch., 1130lbs. He was foaled on the 5th July, 1852, 
got by Cassius M. Clay, out of the favorite trotting mare Gipsy ; Cassius M. Clay was by Henry 
, Out of the dam of the celebrated horse Johh Anderson; Henry Clay by Andrew 
J eut of the trotting mare Surrey; Andrew Jackson by Young Bashaw, who was 
by imported Grand Bashaw; the dam of Andrew Jackson was by the well bred horse 
pat a and Why-not by Oid Messenger; the grandam of Andrew Jackson was also by 
essenger. 
m... a aioe ae os. 4 i Messrs. Jones on Long Island, N. Y.) 
ot by Almac mbrino, ou inisbe; Mambrino . . 
Gipsy is the dam of ie trotting atallion Japiter. ' aes 
onpareil is acknow. to best bred trotting stallion of his age in the countr 
having descended from the old imported Messenger stallion through both sire and rh 
He has always taken the first premium in his class at every exhibition where he has been. 
Was awarded the first premium of $100 as a three-year-old at the Rhode Island State Fair 
in Providence in 1855, Same year the first premium of $150, asa three-year-old, at the 
U. 8. Agricultural Fair in Boston; and in October, 1856, the first premium of $75, as a four- 
ey the Boston Agricultural Association. For two colts of his get the owners 
ve been offered 3200 each, and for another oal $300 ha; been refused. 

Don — stallion, bay, 15 hands 3% inch., 945lb-.; half brother to Nonpareil. Don Juan 
was got by John Anderson, out of the favorite tr mare Goer OXenparsil’s dam) ; Gipsy 
was bred by the Messrs. Jones, on Island, N. Y., got b mackg he by Mambrino, 

out of Sephinisbe; Membrino by Imp. Messenger. John Anderson was got by Hamble- 
tonian, out of Vestris (she by Charles XII.) ; Hambletonian was got by old Hambletonian 
by Imp. Messenger. gg See Eaglish and American Stud Book. ) 
.. eae animals will be dispenses of at private contract, as the subscriber has met 
=e y injury, and his health will not admit of ae tosame. The above have 
selected and bred with great care and expense. A foal from Squaw was disposed 
56 








WM. H. GIBBONS. 
(mar.12} 





| “} VHE following sweepstakes have been opened by this Club for 1862, to be run over the 


Third Day, Wednesday, May 4—Jockey (lub Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Fourth Day, Thursday, May 5—Jockey Club Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Fifth Day, Friday, May 6—Har jing Stake for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats; $300 subscrip- 
tion, $100 forfeit; the Club to add $300. Closed with the following subscribers :-— 
1. Col. John Campbell names colt by Wagner, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
2. James Jackson names b. f. by Ambassador, out of Delta by Imp. Priam. 
3. Geo. W. Dillahunt names br. f. by Othello, out of Sally by Imp. Priam. * 
4. Wm. Roundtree names ch. c. Bill Alexander, by Epstion, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 
Sizth Day, Saturday, May 7—Poststake {or all ages, Four mile heats; $250 subscription, 
play or pay; to name at the post; $1000 added by the Club if four or more enter. Closed 
with the following subscribers :— 
1. Col. John Matthews. 
2. James Jackson. 5. Dunean F. Kenner. 
3. Col. A. L. Bingaman. 6. Col. John Campbell. 
A walk over the course entitles a horse to the full amount of Jockey Club Purses. 
Memphis, Feb. 26, 1858. {mar.5-2m)} CHAKLES STONE, Secretary. 


4. Gen. Wm. G. Harding. 





CLAY STAKE, FOR 1861. 

It is proposed to run over the Memphis Course, on the first day of the Regular Fall Meet- 

ing, in 1861, a Sweepstake for colts foaled in 1858, Two miie heats; $500 subscription, $200 

forfeit, or $50 if declared on or before the first of January, 1561; to be called the “Clay 

Stake.’’ Ten or more entries to make a race. Toclose on the fifth day of May, 1859. Se- 
curity for the forfeit to be given when the entryis made. Entries to be made to 

{d26-ta30} CHARLES STUNE, Secretary, Box 118, Memphis, Tenn. 


CHEATHAM STAKE FOR 1862. 

It is proposed to run over the Memphis Course, on the first day of the Regular Fall Meet- 
ing in 1862, a Sweepstake with colts and fillies, dropped in 1859, two mile heats, $500 
subscription, $200 ft., $50 declaration, if made on the first day of January, 1862, with a 
$500 piece of plate added by Wm. T. Cheatham, provided two or more start ; the second 
horse to save his stake ; fifteen or more subscribers to fill the stake ; to name and close 
on the fifth day of May, 1859. Subscription and declaration to be made te the Secretary of 
the Memphis yockey « lub. and the Stake to be run by the rules of the Club. 

Aa Security for the forfeit required when the subscription is made. 

CHARLES STONE, Secretary, 
Box 118, siemphis, Tennessee. 





(126 ta30] 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB, 
HE {following sweepstakes have been opened by this Club for February, 1860, to be 
run over the Washington Course in Charleston, S. C., and to be Known as the Hutchin- 
son Stakes. 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $250 subscription, $50 ft. if dec!ared before Ist 
November, $ 00a ter that time; if two or more start the Club to add $200; to close onthe 
first day of May. The race to be run onthe Wednesday of race week. 

Sweeptakes for 3yr. olds, Two mile heats. $250 subscription, $50 [t. if declared before Ist 
November, $100 after that time; if two or more start the Club’ to add $500; to close on 
the first day of May. The race to be run on the Friday of race week. 





The following sweepstakes have been opened by this Club for February, 1860, to be run 
ya the Washington Course in Charleston, 5. C.,and to be known as **The South Carolina 
Stakes.” 

Sweenstakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats; $200 subscription, $50 ft. if declared before 1st 
November, $100 after that time; if two or more start the Club to add $300; subject to the 
rules of the Club, butto carry 80lbs. (tillies and geldings to be allowed 8lbs.); to close on 
the first day of May. The entries to be confined to residents in South Carolina, and the 
horses to be owned in South Carolina. The race to be run on the Thursday of race week. 

The nominations to be made in Charleston, 5. C., with 

Charleston, 8. C., Feb. 7, 1859. {f12j E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 











Washington Course in Charleston, S. C.,and to be known as ‘‘The Lowndes Stake.” 

Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped’in 1859, Mile heats; $500 subscription, $100 ft. if 
declared before Ist May, 1861, $250 after that time; if two or more start the Club to add 
$500; to close on the first day of June, 1859; ten or more subscribers to fill the stake. 
The race to be run on the Saturday preceding the regular races in February, 1862, under 
the rules of the Club; the colts and fillies to carry 3yr. old weights. There are now four- 
teen subscribers to this stake. 

Subscriptions and declarations to be made in Charleston, S.C., with 

[f12} E. P. MILLIKEN, Secretary. 


BROAD ROCK (VA.) SPRING RACES. 
SWEEPSTAKES NOW OPEN FOR 1859. 
HE Spring Meeting will commence on Juesday, May 3, 1859. The following Sweep- 
stakes are now open : 

First Day, Tuesday —Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, out of mares that have not produced a 
winner up to the closing, Mile heats; $250 subscription, $100 forfeit; three or more to 
makéa race; te name ad close Ist March, 1859. Now three subscribers, viz. : Fondren, 
Williams & Co., David McDaniel, and Calvin Green. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Two miles; $50 subscription, p. p., the Proprietor 
to add $50 if the race is run. Two or more to fill the stake. 

Second Day, Wednesday—Sweepstakes for all ages that have not won a race up to the 
ist January, 1859, Two miles; $100 subscription, $59 forfeit. Three or more to fill the 
stake. Now three subscribers, viz. : 

D. McDaniel names b. c. by Revenue, dam by Imp. Margrave, 4 yrs. 
Fondren, Williams & Co. name b. c. by Childe Harold, out of Betsey White, 4 yrs. 
Calvin Green names b. c. by Griffe Edmondson, dam by Imp. Priam, 3 yrs. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $150 subscription, $50 forfeit. Three 
or more to make a race. 

Third Day, Thursday—Sweepstakes for all ages, Three miles; $50 subscription, p. p., 
with $200 added by the Clubif the race is run. Two or more to make a race. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 4 yr. elds, Two miles; $50 subscription, p. p., with $50 
added by the Proprietor if the rac: is run. Two er more to makea race. 

Furth Day, Friday—=weepstakes for all ages, Four miles; $100 subscription, p. p., 
with $300 added by the Club if the race is run. Twoor more to make a race. 

Same Day—-Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two miles; $100 subscription, $50 forfeit. Three 
or more to make a race. 

All the above Stakes will close the lst of March 1859. 

CALVIN GREEN, Proprietor, Ricsmond, Va. 





Broad Rock (Va.) Fall Races, 1859—Four Mile Poststake now open. 
Eweepstakes for 4yr. olds; to come off on Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1859; Four mile heats; 
$1000 subscription, $250 forfeit—the forfeit to be deposited with Messrs. R. H. Maury & 
Co., bearing six per cent. interest, subject to the order of the President of the Broad Rock 
Jockey Club, on the day of the race. Three or more to make arace. To close the lst of 
February, 1859, andto name at the post. Now three subscribers, viz. : Fondren, Wil- 
liams & Co., Thos. & Thos. W. Doswell, and Calvia Green. (jan15) 


ASHLAND (VA.) RACES—SPRING MEETING, 1859. 
HE SPRING MEETING over this Course willcommence on Tuesday, 17:h day of May 
next, and continue throughout the week. 

First Day—Poststake for all ages, Four mile heats; $200 subscription, $100 forfeit, with 
$1000 added by the Club. Closed on Ist inst., with four subscribers, viz. : Thomas W. 
Doswell, John Hunter, R. H. Dickinson, and James M. Taylor. 

Second Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; $200 subscription, $100 forfeit. Closed on lst 
inst. with the following entries : 

Thomas W. Doswell enters ch. c. Exchequer, by Revenue, out of Nina by Boston. 
Wm. H. Gibbons enters b. f. Crinoline, by Financier, out of Miss Mattie by Umpire. 
Jobn Hunter enters b. c. by Lexington, dam by Imp. Glencoe. 

F. M. Hall egeers gr. f. Faith, by Childe Harold, out of Fidelity by Imp. Priam. 

Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Three mile heats. 

Third DaySweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $150 subscription, half forfeit. To 
name and close 15th March. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $200, Two mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, out of mares that never produced a winner, 
Mile heats; $109 subscription, half forfeit. To name and close 15th March. 

Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Fifth Day—Handicap race for service of plate, the value of $300; Three mile heats. 
Entrance $50, to be added to the stake. Second horse to save his entrance, provided three 
or more start. 

Nominations for the above mentioned Sweepstakes, closing 15th March next, to be ad- 
dressed to NATH’L A. THOMPSON, Sec’y Ashland Jockey Club. 

Ashland, Hanover County, Va., Jan. 26, 1859. (f5} 


RAPIDES RACE COURSE, ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
J JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
ee SPRING MEETING, 1859, over the Rapides Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 
19th day o! April, and continue the balance of the week, as follows : ' 

Tuesday. April 19—Jockey Club Purse $200, mile heats. 

Wednesday, April 20—Jockey Club Purse $300, two mile heats. 

Thursday, April 21—Jockey Club Purse $500, three mile heats. 

Friday, April 22—Jockey Club Purse $400, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Lomein April 23—Jockey Club Purse $100, for beaten horses, mile heats. ‘ 
os ny money 5 per cent., to go to the second horse ; if no second horse, to go with 

A walk over the Course entitles a horse to the full amount of the Jockey Club Purses. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 23, 1859. 3 
{mar.19-2t] r ’ EB. R. BIOSSAT, Secretary. 











Pera ee TRAINING HORSBES. aac 
say ose Owning blood stock that I have, by -requent solicitations, open 
I a track near Henderson, N. C., tor the purpose of training, po would take a few omnes 
to train for the fall races. After twenty years experience in training, I profess to know 
something about the management of race horses, and would add that I have trained for 
the most successful races in the United States, and can give any references for skill, hon- 
esty, and integrity. I will commence training about the 20th of August. 

For terms, &c., address, W. A. PORTER. 

We take trotting horses to train and horses to break and nick on accommodating terms, 
and will give them our strict personal attention. {au2l} BAREFORD & PORTER. 


ENGLISH SPORTING MAGAZINES. 
OR SALE—Vo umes of the English Sporting Magazine from 1825 to 1846, bound, and in 


a8} Tate order. Apply to this office, or to CLARKE BROTHERS, 4 Gold-st. 








HORSE POR 





> under four months old for one thousand dollars, Oct. 


1856. 
JAS. F. THORNDIKE, New England Village, Mass. 














for Five Dollars Ib those gentlemen who advertise thetr horses tn detail (to the amouni 
(wenty Dollar in this paper, no charge will be made 
BALROWNIE, Jmy y Annandale, out of Queen Mary by Gladiator—at Spring Cottag 
West Roxbury, Mass., at $75 the season 
| CALIPH (Arabian), out of the stable of Abbas Pacha, Vicerey of Egypt—at the Equestrian 
Park Training Course, Trenton, N. J., at $40 to insure 
CHILDE HAROLD, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria West by Marion—at the farm of W. g 
HarpinG, Belle Meade, near Nashville, Tenn. Childe Harold is the sire of Griffe Eq. 


mondson, Slasher, etc. 


COMMODORE, by Boston, out of Rosalie Somers (Revenue’s dam) by Sir Charles—at the 
stables of the subscriber near Madison, N. J., at $50 the season, and $1 to the groom, 
WM. H. GIBBONS. 


DEUCALION, by Revenue, eut of the imported mare The Queen by Imp. Priam—at the 
Richmond ‘rotting Park, within one mile of the city of Richmond, Va., at $30 the sea. 
son and $1 to the groom, payable when the mare is served. 


FLY-BY-NIGHT, Jmp., by Flying Dutchman, out of The Flapper by Touchstone. 
celebrated race horse and stallion will make his second season in America at the sta. 
bie of the subscriber, one mile from Pittsylvania Court House, Virginia, at $50 the 
season, $75 to insure, and $1 to the groom. HL L. WHITE. 


INVINCIBLE, b. h., (foaled in 1851), by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Stockholder, he by Sir 
Archy—at St. Clairsville, Ohio. WOODROFFE & ALEXANDER. 


IVANHOE, by Boston, dam by Eclipse, grandam by Blackburn’s Whip, g. g. dam by Qup: 
bearer. her dam an imported mare owned by Robt. Barr, of Kentucky—at the stable 
of Matthew Suttle, Paterson, N.J., at $25 for blood mares, and $15 to cold-blooded, 
payment to be made in advance. \ 


JACKSON KeMBLE, by the trotting stallion Kemble Jackson, out of a trotting mare by 
Henry Clay, raised by Henry Roe, Esq., of Flushing, L. I1.—at Gzorce BELL’s, Middle. 
ton, Orange County, N. Y. WM. H. MITCHELL. 


JUPITER (trotting stallion), by Long Island Black Hawk, out of Gipsy, will stand the 
spring and Fali seasons of 1859 at John I, Snediker’s, near the Union Course, L. I., at 
$25 for each or either season, payable in advance. The Spring season to extend from 
the first of March to the first of July, and the Fall season from the first of september 
to the first of November. 


KANSAS, b. h., (foaled in 1852), by Imp. Sovereign, out of Laura by Imp. Leviathan 


at 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. WOODROFFE & ALEXANDER, 


LEXINGTON, by Boston, out of Alice Carneal by Imp. Sarpedon—at the Woodburn Stud 
Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Ceunty, Ky., at $100 the season. 


LEATHER STOCKING, by Kemble Jackson, out of Blanche (a Messenger mare, formerly 
owned by A. J. Jackson, Esq., of Jamaica, L.I.), will stand the ensuing season for a 
limited number of mares at the farm of D. Laavrrr, Jr., at Great Barrington, Berk- 
shire County, Mass., at $50 the season. 


LOGAN, by Imp. Trustee, out of Betsy Ransom Junior by Imp. Priam—at Henry Booth’s 
stables, Morrisania, Westchester County, N. Y., two miles from Harlem Bridge, at 
$50 the season. ) 


MANGO (Imp.) by Emilius, out of Mustard by Merlin, grandam Marvel by Sorcerer—at 
the Bathgate Farm, Morrisania, Westchester County, N. Y., at $100 for thoroughbred 
mares and $50 for tretting mares. 


PATASKALA, b. h., by Boston, dam by Industry, grandam Virginia by Thornton’s Rattler 
—in acd near Zanesville, Ohio, at $15. . J. BUCKINGHAM, 


PEAKS OF OTTER, by Childe Harold (by Col. Hampton’s Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria 
West, the dam of Wagner, Fanny, &c.), dam by Imp. Priam—at Leesburg, Loudon 
County, Virginia, at $20 the season and $1 to the groom—the season commencing 

15th of March and terminating 1st of July. 


REVENUE, by Imp. Trustee, out of Rosalie Somers by Sir Chaftles—within one mile of 
tichmond, Virginia, at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. 


SCYTHIAN, Jmp., by Orlando, out of Scythia by Hetman Platoff—at the Woodburn Stud 
Farm, Spring Station, Woodford County, Ky., at $75 the season. 


SEBASTOPOL, purchased in that part of Arabia bordering on the Valley of the Eu phrates, 
when acolt. by Lieut. Wadsworth of the 12th Royal (British) Lancers, and bought 
from him by Major Robertson, late A. D. C. to Sir Wm. Eyre, K. C. B.—at Covington, 
Ky., (opposite Cincinnati, Ohio), at $25 the season, and $35 to insure. 

THOS. J. HOLTON. 


SOVEREIGN, Jmp., by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Bourbon—at the Bosque Bonita 
stud Farm, near Versailles, Woodford County, Ky., at $100 the season and $1 to the 
groom. 


STAR DAVIS, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Margaret Woods by Imp. Priam, she out of Maria 
West (Wagner’s dam)—one mile from Lexington, Ky.; limited to forty mares of rac- 
ing stuck at $50 the season, and ten mares not of racing stock at $30 the season, and 
$i to the groom. JOHN M. CLAY. 


THE NOLAN ARABIAN, purchased in the Syrian Desert by the late Capt. Nolan, of the 15th 
koyal (British) Hussars, from ‘‘Schelas,’”’ of the Serban tribe of Bedouins—at the 
Queen City Race Course, Cincinnati, Uhio, at $50 the season. 


TOM CRIB, Jmp., by Gladiator, out of Jemima (Bishop of Romford’s Cob’s dam) by Count 
Porro—at the ‘-Newburgh Paddocks,’’ Orange County, N. Y., at $30 the seasen, to be 
paid at the time of service. 


TROJAN, dark brown, by Flying Cloud, out of the celebrated Sweeny mare—at the farm 
of 8S. R. Bowne, Flushing, L. L., at $20 the season. 


TORONTO CHIEF, dapple brown, by Royal George, out of a thoroughbred mare—at the 
farm of 8S. R. Bowne, Flushing, L. I., at $50 the season. 


VANDAL, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Tranby—at the stable of the subscribers, near 
Lexington, Ky., at $40 the season for thoroughbreds and $25 the season for saddle and 
harness mares, and $1 to the groom. J. L. & W. J. BRADLEY. 


VERNOL’S BLACK HAWK, son of great Long Island Black Hawk, out of a Whip mare— 
at Dufley’s Hotel, Fordham, twelve miles from New York by the Harlem R3ilroad, at 
$30 the season, payable in advance, and $50 to insure. For further information call 
at VeRNoL & BRoruers, corner of Duane and Chatham-sts., New York 


VOUCHER, by Wagner, out of Imp. Britannia—at Wm. J. Mrvor’s Stable, near Natchez, 
Miss., at $40 the season and $1 to the groom. 


VANDYKE, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Imp. Britannia—at Wa. J. Mivor’s, near Natchez, 
Miss., at $25 the season and $1 to the groom. 


YORKSHIRE, Jmp., sire of Zampa, Maria Woods, Balloon, Princeton, Capt. Beard, Wa- 
terloo, and many other winners at all distances—one mile from Lexington, Ky., at 
$100 the insurance and $1 to the groom; limited to fifteen mares, besides five mares 
of his owner. JOHN M. CLAY. 


YOUNG TRUSTEE, dark chesnut, by Imp. Trustee, out of the celebrated Sweeny mare—a 
th: farm of 8. R. Bowne, Flushing, L. I., at $20 the season. 


THE STALLION LOGAN 
\ \ 7!LLL make the ensuing :eason at HENRY BOOTH’S Stable (Trustee’s old stand), Mor- 
risania, Westchester Co., N. Y., two miles from Harlem Bridge, on the old Boston 
post road, at $50 the season ; (limited to30 mares). Money due when the mare is served. 
Season to commence April 1st and terminate on the Ist of August. 
Logan was bred by J. B. Monnot, Esq.; he is a dark chesnut, 1644 hands high ; foaled 
in 1850 ; got by Imp. Trustee, out of Betsy Ransom Junior by Imp. Priam, grandam the 
famous four mile mare Betsy Ransom by Virginian, g. g. dam Favorite by Old Bel Air, g. 
g. g. dam Fairy by Imp. Bedford, g. g. g. g. dam Kosebud by Imp. Pantaloon, g. g. g. &- 
g. dam by Imp. Master Stephen, g g. g. g. g- g- dam by Imp. Juniper, g. g. g. g. g- &- &- 
dam Bland’s Imp. Dutchess by Grouse, g. g. g. g- g. g. g- g- dam by Matchem—Magnet— 
Babraham—Crott’s Partner—Bloody Buttocks—Grey Hcund—Brocklesby Betty by the 
Curwin Bay Barb—Mr. Leedes’ Hobby mare by the Lyster Turk. 
This beautiful ana fashionable bred horse received the first premium for thoroughbreds, 
when two years oid, from the American Institute ; at Boston, he received the second pre- 
mium, his illustrious sire taking tbe first, in the class of thoroughbred stallions ; at Spring- 
field he received the first premium in the same class ; and on the Eclipse Course, last 
year, he received the first premium for thoroughbred stallions from the Union Associa- 
tion. 
Logan has been kept as a private Stallion on Mr. Monnot’s Farm, and his stock display 
so much promise, that at the earnest solicitation of a number of his neighbors, he is in- 
duced to offer his services to the public. He has never been trained, but can trot a mile 
in three minutes, and as an evidence of the owner’s confidence in his ability to get trotting 


stock, he offers the following 
CHALLENGE! 


The undersigned will match the get of Logan in the years 1857, 1858, and 1859, one to be 
selected fron each year, against an equal number of the get of any other stallion of the 
same years—the match for the foals of 1857 to cume off in the Fall of 1860, that of 1858 and 
1859 to come off in 1861—for $1000 each match. This proposition to remain open till the 
lst day of August, if not accepted before, when the colts are to be named and details de- 
cided upon. J. B. MONNOT. 

West Farms, Westchester County, N. Y. {mar26-t.aul] 


TORONTO CHIEF, YOUNG TRUSTEE, AND TROJAN, 
WILL STAND THE PRESENT SEASON 


AT THE FARM OF S. R. BOWNE, FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND. 
ee es CHIEF will be eight years old in June ; is a dapple brown, 16 hands high, 
will weigh over 12001bs., of immense power, larze bone, and fine temper. His two 
mile trotto 300Ibs. last Fall, at the National Exhibition on Long Island, with Young Colum - 
bus, the famous Drew horse, and Ploughboy, was an evidence of his power and game, be- 
ing an entirely green horse and unprepared. He was got by the famous Royal George 
out of a thoroughbred mare ; Royal George by Black Warrior, and he by old Tippoo, the 
sire and grandsire of very many of our first class trotters. Several of Toronto Chief’s las’ 
Spring colts have been sold for very high prices. He will stand at $50 the season, pay: 
able at the time service. 

YOUNG TRUSTEE is a dark chesnut, 16 hands high, great share of bone, and of go 
temper ; will be five years old in May ; he was got by Imp. Trustee, the sire of Fas of 
and twenty: mile Trustee ; the dam of Young Trustee is the celebrated Sweeny mare b 
old Abdallah, one of the fastest mares of her day. His stock is very promising and larg). 
Terms, $20 the season. 

TROJAN is a dark brown, 153 hands high, good bone and fine action ; will be 4 yea* 
old in May ; he was got by Flying Cloud (by Old Vermont Black Hawk), out of the da 
of Young Trustee. Terms, $20 the season. 

Brood mares of best qualities, young stallions, and fillies, will be for sale at all times 
Young stallions from some of the best stock in the country, on both sides, can be 

all ages from six months upto five years old. 

Brood mares sent from a distance to either of the stallions will be kept in loose boxes /F 
at pasture, as may be desired. A competent person will have the exclusive rye ad 
every pains and care bestowed upon the steck, but no risks assumed. (mar. a 


TOM WONDER 
ILL stand for mares at the farm of F. N. Lawrence, at Bay Side, four miles eat 0 f 
Flushing, L. I., from April 1st to July Ist. 
Tom Wonder is a beautiful dapple grey, black legs, mane, and tail, fine limbs and fet, 
1534 hands high, three-quarters thoroughbred, a fast trotter, and one of the fastest pacirs in 
the world ; he won a race when four years old in 2:28, and in a double team race, toroad 
wagons, distanced Post Boy and Lady Bevins in 2:32, when five years old ; will mateb 
next Fall against any trotting or pacing stallion in the world; he was got by Tom cael 
der, dam by Woodpecker. Terms, $30 the season, in advance ; all mares at the risk 
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TRAITS. 
F. ATTWOOD, Horse Portrait-Painter (Studio Building), 15 Tenth-street. Horses 
» painted in action, trotting, running, groups, &c. Tapl0} 


owners. Apply as above, or to GEORGE MURRAY’S Stables, Thirteenth-st. and Univer: 
sity Place, New York. [{mar.26 3m} 


April 2, 
tallions for the Season of 1839. 
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THE TROTTING STALLION BUREKA 
(FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE AIKEN If RSE) , 4 
sson atthe farm of Charles Robinson, Fishkill Plains, 








WwW? wt . AEe . i * limited number of mares, at $50 the season, with the 
=a t . f the horse the next year free of charge should the mare prove 
oe f A l : } 3 action, carriage, and beauty of form, 
eit D uni Ss I get § w promi ‘eat speed 
pe a ry en Tr ntly if $1 )each, and an olfer of $3000 
4 angen | itor al rer that showed 2 3 W on 5 y oO Ae a ' _— 
Pedigree—Eureka was got "'y Long Island Black Hawk, out of La ly Moore (ba f : peed 
to Jela) Black Hawk was by Andrew Jackson, out of Sally Miller . Andrew a ~ 
y Young Bashaw, who was by Imp. Grand Bashaw. Lacy Moore was « aut of —" 4 
Maid, by Mambrino Pay Master, he by Old er lacter. as . ee are ‘April. 
Eureka may be seen at Jones’ Stables, 137 and 13) ercer-st., N. Y., AN L. MOTT 


for mati hy é e require : 2 obtained by applying te MO. 

Any information that may be required may be obtained by ay I, 
done House, Broadway, New York. [mar.19-t28my 

THE ARABIAN STALLION CALIPH 


Ws. make a Spring season at the Equestrian Park Training Course, in Irexton, New 


ersey, at $40 to insure. 

This ion of the purest Arabian blood, is from the famous stud of the ey een 
racha, Viceroy of Egypt, and wRs imported to this country by the United ay? Q -- - 
General to that country in the Spring of 1854. Caliph is neariy 15 hands high, x . 4 - 
ful silver grey color, with dark mane, tail, knees, and hocks. Heist yoy: ne for | mo 
and wind apparatus, and pad — of ss symmetry. His colts are distinguishe 
for size, symmetry, activity, docility, and courage. 

For fursher particulars apply to DAVID 8. QUINTIN, 

Equestrian Park Training Course, Tronten, N. J. 











[mar.12~3m] 
THE THOROUGHBRED ARAB STALLION 
SEBASTOPOL 


‘and will serve a Imited number of mares, at $25 for the season, and $35 to in- 


sure. 
SE OPOL wa3 bred by the Shammar Tribe of Bedouins, in that part of Arabia bor- 
acumanall Valley of the Puphrates, was purchased, when a colt, by Lieut. Wadsworth 
of the 12th Royal (British) Lancers, and bought from him by Major Robertson, late A. D. 
C. to Sir Wm. Eyre, K.C. B. He served as Major Robertsoa’s charger throughout the 
war in the Crimea, and was purchased from him by his present owner, under warranty, 
as a thoroughbred Arab of the purest biood and highest caste. He is fourteen hands two 
and a half inches high, grey in color, with very dark (nearly black) legs, mane, and tail. 
For beauty and strength of conformation, muscular development, broad, flat, wiry legs, 
flinty feet, and for graceful and spirited action he will compare favorably with any Arab 
in the country—presenting in great excellence those marked characteristics tor which the 
thoroughbred Arab horse is celebrated. He is ¢ ght years old, sound in every respect, 
speedy, game, and enduring, and of excellent temper and disposition, verifying the Arab 
proverb, that ‘‘the horse of pure blood has no vice.” 
* application to be made to Mr. Thos. J. Holton, Covington, Ky., or the Post Office, Box 
No 752, Cincianati, Ohio. {mar.12} 


WOODBURN STUD FARM, 
SPRING STATION, WOODFORD COUNTY, KENIUCKY. 

LEXINGTON, by Boston, out of Alice Carneal by Imp. Sarpedon, at $100 the seascn. 

SCYTHIAN, Imp., by Orlando, out of Scythia by Hetman Platoff, at $75 the season. 
rP\HESE horses will stand during the season of 1869, at Woodburn Stud Farm, aad wi!i 
l serve a limited number of mares (besides those of their owner) on the terms above 
mentioned, the money due when the mare is served, and to be paid in every case previous 
to her remoyal. The difficulty experienced in making collections, renders a strict adhe- 
rence to this rule absolutely necessary. ; 

Two months grazing, free of charge, to mares from a distance. 

Mares bred to either of these horses not proving in foal, can be sent back te him the 
next following year, free of charge. . 

Arrangements have been made at this establishment for keeping mares from year to 
year, in any manner desired by the owners. : 

ga@~ Any further informatiou required, may be obtained upon application to Mr. Joz 
Cuiyton, or to the proprietor R. AITCHESON ALEXANDER. 

Spring Station, Woodford county, Ky. [f5] 


THE NOLAN ARABIAN 
wu. make a Spring season (1858) at the Queen City Race Course at $50 for the season, 
with privilege of breeding next year free of charge, should the mare not prove with 


W ILL stand during the season of 1859, at Covington, Ky., (opposite Cincinnati, Ohio), 
u 











foal. 

This borse was selected by the late Captain Nolan, of the 1£th Royal (British) Hussars 
and purchased by him in the Syrian Desert from ‘‘Schelas,”’ of the “Serban” tribe of 
Bedouins. He is of pure Bedouin blood of the ‘‘Keboyshan”’ breed, and is a horse of 

and s head is of the true Arab type and finely set on, neck clean, with 

large throttle well detached. He is full and roomy in the chest, is deep through the 
girth, and has remarkably elegant, muscular, and oblique shoulders, and a short str 
pack. His loins and quarters are strong, tail finely set on, and hocks all that could be de- 
sired. He has large, bony, muscular legs, and good sound feet. He is lower in the withers 
than most Arabians, and is remarkably high behind. His ribs are strong and ‘well 
home,” and barrel long and full. His action is easy, and his stride long and business like. 
He is white in color, with greyish tail and mane; seven years old; 14 hands 8 inches high; 
weighs 850lbs.; is souad in every respuct, free from vice, of excellent temper, and tho- 
roughly game. 

Mares from a distange will be 
munications to be addressed, ‘‘Proprietor of Nolan Arabian,’’ P. ¢ 
cinnati, Ohio. 


kept in stable, or at pasture, on reasonable terms. Com- 
Box No. 552, Cin- 
imbé} 





BALROWNIE. 
SPRING COTTAGE, WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
age by Annandale, eut of Queen Mary, will serve fifty mares at $75 the sea 
son. Any mare proving not iv foai will be served the foliowing year free of charge. 

,Mar received on keep for such time as desired by their owners, and every care given 
hem but no responsibility assumed for loss or accidents. 

All Charges against any mare to be paid, without exception, before her removal. 

Any further information to be obtained from WM. H. LANGLEY, Spring street, West 
Roxbury, Mass. (fi2] 





JACKSON EK.iMPLE. 
HIS high bred stallion will stand the comin seasc 1 atiue stable of Gora: Bru, Mid- 
dleton, Ora :ge County, N. Y. 

JACKSON Ke MBLE is a jet black, 16 hand: his, trong made, stride easy, gcod action, 
and excellen’ temper. It is confidently believe i by good judges that he will transmit to hie 
progeny a ..beral share of those good qua ities so much admired in his illustrious prede- 
cessors, 

Ped ovee.—Jackson Kemble was got cy Kemb‘e Jackson (he by Andrew Jackson), out 
of acelebrated trotting mare got by 4 nry Clay, aad raised by Henry Roe, Esq., of Flush- 
ag, L.1. Henry Clay was by Andre Jackson. 

Every attention will be given to brood mares, but no responsibil.ty assumed in case of 
loss or accident. 

~~ urther information, apply to Gzores Bxu, Agent. 

apldj 


W. H. MITCHELL. 





— SS 


LEATHER STOCKING. 
J well-known young stallion will stand the ensuing se.sen, for a limited nun er of 
mares, at the farm of D. Lgavrrt, Jr., Great Barrington, Mass. at $50 ihe season, sea- 
s0n to commence May Ist. 

LEATHER STOCKING was got by the celebrated trotting stallion Kemble Jackson, out o 
Blanche (a grey Messenger mare, formerly.owned by A. J. Jackson, Esq., of Jamaica, L. 
I.) Leather Stocking is arich dark sorrel, 161% hands high, of remarkably good disposi- 
tion, beautifully formed, sure foal getter, splendid action, and promises great speed. He 
took the first premium ($50) at the United States Agricultural Society’s Fair, held at Bos- 
ton, Oct., 1855, as the best 2 yr. oid stallion: aiso the first premium $150) at the same 
Society’s Fair, held at Philadelphia, Oct., 1856, as the best 3 yr. old stallion. fmos! 


; TOM CRIB. 
diy renowned imported horse, that obtained the first premium for thoroughbred stal- 
ee Fenn Fe the Fair of the American Institute in 1856, will stand for mares this season at 
= on + pon Newburgh, Orange County, New York, at $30 the season, to be paid at 
— Service; any mare not proving with foal can come the season of 1859 free of 
Good pasturage can be had for mares from a distance; accidents at the owner’s ri 
é 1 ‘ 8 risk. 
A circular, with pedigrceand portrait of the herse, will be forwarded toall pon Rede that 
enclose a postage stamp. JOHN APPLETON 
Newburgh Paddocks, N. ¥., April 1, 1858. {ap3i 


TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. 

F R SALE, the trotting stallion Shylock Jackson. He is 8 years old next May, 1614 

« hands high, of a dark chesnut brown, and weighs 1270Ibs. He possesses fine st ie 
and action, united to great powers of endurance. He was got by Jackson, dam by the 
thoroughbred horse Shylock, he by Duroc, he by old Messenger. Jackson was by the 
celebrated Andrew Jackson, by Black Bashaw. Shylock Jackson may be seen of ew 
Dorp, Richmond Co., Staten Island, four miles from Vanderbiit’s Landing. Address 

[niar.12-3t*) D. L. CLAWSON, as above. 


‘a ees, . ea diameets alee: pendent 

ine ar a aoa dan aa heme ety 
day of April, 1859; has beautiful action, is ‘of fine size and is wersiaar re ‘ene 
“ie selineh'als GAMES sesly ip, SMe a aia 9 
Fredericksburg. Virginia. j : > ean 


HIS exeellent th hored aes FOR © . 
ent thoroughored racer is offered for sale on reasonable terms. 
T h., bred by the late Richard Long, of Alabama, and ‘oaled in 1853; por Rag tin 
“s La Reine by Imp. Trustee, grandam by Mons. Tonson, etc. : : 
comme —= ficst appeared upon the Turf at Mobile in March, 1857, and ran a good 
meee oTar River for the three mile purse, Sallie Woods distanced the 24 heat. The next 
Lacy B 7 Orleans, he ran second to Whale, three mile heats, beating Col. Bingaman’s 
the ft... imped filly, in 6:463¢—5:4614 ; four days after he ran second to fom McGuffin for 
Mobile _ © purse, beating Release aud Liz Mardis, in 7:54—7:393¢. Last December, at 
5573. on ‘he three mile purse, beating Laura Spillman and John Aiken, in 5:574— 
beatiog Laur. : iene last, at New Orleans, he ran second to Whale for the four mile purse, 
purse at Mobit pillman and a brother to Fanny King. In March he won the three mile 
Guffla, and Cale beating Jack Gamble in 5:52'{—5:61%. Was beaten by Rupee, Tom Mc- 
She'abene tte April, four mile heats, in 7:39—7:35. : 
of his blood. Faw mans toshow the speed and bottom of Red Jacket, as well as the purity 
bile, Ala, urther infurmation address the undersigned, or McMORRIS & Co., Mo- 
’ i] R. 3. BLOUNT, Houston, Texas. 




















BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 


ITTLE ‘Ss © 
L a MISTRESS, by Imp. Shamrock, out of Glance by Wild Bill 
KITTY HAYS, by Imp, Glessse 2 @ Imp. Sovereign. 
j mp. Glencoe, out of Lad i 
P » ; y of Lyons by Imp. Leviathan ; she i 
am of Bill Alexander—her oidest Produce. Kitty has two beautiful fillies bo’h by chiles 


Harold. Terms liberal. . . 
{mar.19} a. Ae M. C. NISBET, Louisville, Ky. 


P me CET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS 
B =! is, &c., Bows, Arrows, &c., and all other requisites for thegames. Also Base 
and Clubs, Carved Chessmen, Leath: r Backgammon and Chess Boards—all best 


makers make—together ; 
be sent on noe rg 4 great varicty of social games. Catalogues and price list 


For sale, wholesale and retai . a. 
(18) ®, wholesale and retail by C. FP. A. HETNRICH. 150 Broadway (up stairs), N. Y~ 


; She is the dam of 























. “OLD TOM GIN. 


IMPORTED BY 
BININGER AND DEWITT, 
FROM ROBERT BURNET ¢ CO., 
| VAUXHALL DISTILLERY, LONDON. 


Sees, 
SALE OF SALMON FPISHERIBS IN LOWER CANADA. 
OTIOE is hereby given that Tenders will be received at this Office until NUON of TUES 
DAY, the FIFLERNTH MARCH, 1869, for Five Years’ Lease of the Exclusive Rights 
of Salmon and Sea-Trout Fishery, upon the undermentioned rivers.of Lower Canada : 
Ihe Rivers Musquarro, Great Natashquan, Little Natashquan, Moisic, Sainte Marguerite 
(ca bas), Pentecost, Trinity, Geodbout, Laval, Escoumain, and Saint Margaret (Sague- 





nay), being disposable severally as Estuary and Fluviatile Holdings—the former limit bor- 
dered scawards by low water mark, and riverwards not te exceed the line of high water 
| including One mile of frontage on each side, together with yse of whatever buildings 
thereat may belong to the Crown, also permission to appropria a necessary timber and 
fuel; the latter, or Flavial Division, to consist of the whole cours’ of stream upwards from 


| 
| its confluence with tidal waters 


BRANDIES, WINES LIQUORS & HAVANA SEGARS.,| 
N 12 PINE-STREET, NEW YOR mat 
THE QUEEN'S HOTEL, LONDON. 
HE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Cork-street and Clifford street, New Bond-street, tor families and 
gentlemen; is admirably sitaated and adapted for the residence of those seeking eceno- 
my aud comfort in the most fashionable part of London. {e031} 





FRANE’S, NO. 8 BARCLAY-STREET, 
7WO DOORS BELOW THE ASTOR HOUSE, 

R. FRANK MONTEVERDE, after a few years’ re-idence at his hotel at Columbusyille, 
Long Island, begs leave to inform his old friends and patrons that he will opena Pub 
lic Restaurant on the 7th June, neariy opposite his former establishment, where for years 
he had the pleasure of contributing to ‘the spiritual benefit of the ‘Spirit,’”’? and his ac- 
quaintances generally. His cellar and larder will be supplied, as usual, with the best the 
market affords, as his old friends will be convinced, he trusts, on trial. Piease give me 

an early call. FRANK MONTEVERDE, 8 Barclay-street, 

May 25, 1858.—[je5) two doors below the Astor House, N. Y 


JAMES MARKWELL, HER MAJESTY’'S WINE 
MERCHANT. 
CELDARS, Nos. 35 to 40, and 45 ALBERMARLE-STREET ; 
OFFICES, 40 ALBEMARLE and 4 STAFFORD-STREETS, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
HERRIES from 30s.; Ports 3¢a,, Madeira 48s., Claret 30s., Champagne 54s. , Hock 403., 
Moselle 40s., sparkling Moselle and Hock 48s., ditto Burgundy 60s., Beaune 403., Val 
di Penas 42s., Sauterne 88s., ditto Yquem 84s., Chablis 383., St. Peray 50s., Rousillon 40s., 
Frontinac 64s.; direct shipments of Oloroso, Amontillado, Montilla, Vins di Pasto, Xres 
Viejo and Manzanilla, Martels and Heunessey’s Cognac, per gallon, 24s., Gin 128., Whiskey 
21s., with all kinds of spirits and liquors. American onengahela and Bourbon wi 
Longworth’s sparkiing and dry Catawba. Peach Brandy, and sole agent for the 
ted Yankee Stoughton’s Bitters. California Wines and spirits. 

aap J. M. has several private houses in the strect furnished ‘‘en suite,” to lot as apart- 
ments. 

aa General Agency. 

N. B. Several dozen in stock of the famous old wines accumulated by J. M. during his 
lengthened proprietorship of Ibbotson’s, Long’s, the London and the Grafton Hotels, and 
from Shagborough-park and the Prospect-hill, Reading, celebrated sale. Stock, 5500 
dozen. Wines of all kinds and Shippers, in octaves, quarter-casks, hogsheads, butts and 

ipes. Liberal prices given for old bottled Wines. {fo 


BILLIARD TABLES. 
HELAN’S improved billiard tables and combination cushions—protected by letters 
patent, dated 
Feb. 19, 1856, f Dec. 1, 1857, 
Oct. 28, 1856, Jan. 12, 1858. 

The recent improvements made in these Tables make them unsurpassed in the world, 
They are now oilered to the scientific billiard players as combining speed with truth, never 
before obtained in any billiard table. 

Sales rooms Nos. 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. Manufactory, No. 53 Ann-street. 

{au21-3m} O'CONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers. 


THE SIBLEY TENT. 


AN INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE FOR EMIGRANTS, 
AND A LUXURY FOR HUNTING PARTIES. 


ADOPTED AND NOW IN USE BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
HE Sibley Tent is so indispensable to the health and comfort of emigrants, as to form 
an essential part of a book leading the way into our Far West. The testimonials of 
the army officers who wintered in Utah show conclusively a grand desideratum has been 
added to nomadic life. Even Bridger, the mountaineer of twenty years’ experience, is 
enthusiastic in its praise ; and the medical corps of Gen. Johnson’s army attribute to the 
use of this tent the entire absence of all those diseases incident to camp hfe in severe 
weather, A single winter’s experience secured its adoption in ourarmy. A good supply 
has been sent to St. Louis, Leavenworth, and other starting-points for the mines. Orders 

will be promptly attedded to. Address W. E. JONES 

{mar.12) Agent and Manufacturer, Newark, N. J. 


COOPER'S WORK ON COCKING NOW OUT. 
Cl a Histery of the different Breeds of GAME FOWLS, their Fighting qualities, a 
Scientific mode of Gaffing, RULES OF THE PIT, aad how to prepare them for it, and 
treatment of all their diseases. It isa brief and concise work of 100 pages, divested of all 
superfluous matter, yet containing all of value tococker or breeder. Price $1. Address 
{f26-1m] COOPER & VERNON, Publishers, Media, Delaware County, Penn. 


GAME FOWLS FOR SALE. 
NGLISH, Irish, Mexican, and American breeds. Those of this country consist of the 
Counterfeits, Tartars, Prince Charles, Pittsburg Red Dominics, Baltimore Top-knots, 
and various cross-breeds; all warranted dead game. 
Address J. WILKINS COOPER, Media, Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 
All orders for gaffs promptly a:terded to. 


56 WALEER-STREET. 


GEOR EROUGTLEDGE& CO. 
ENGLISH PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
AiAVE REMOVED rrom 18 BE4KMAN-STREET TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 
WHERE THE FOLLUWING 
SPORTING AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 
With the taming of Wild Horses by Rarey. I- 

















{119} 





Horses and Houn'!s by Scrutator. 


lustrated by H. Weif......20 secs secccees do dbike3b Sea debe 16 Godd sows cobs Cane 1 25 
Doyle. Illustrated Book of Domestic Poultry. Colored illustrations drawn from na- 

CUPS... 6.24% OOS dc Choe Cece esos soeocenvecceeeeedbesnobeccecesorecneeseose 1 2 
Claers’ Furriery, or every Man his own Farrier. Thirtieth Edition. Illustrated... 1 25 
Youatt—The Horse. By W. Youatt. New Edition revised and edited by Cecil, with 

Eight Liiustrations by Wells) Half bound.......... Ba boc beset de fe 08 660d 9508 88 
The Riflz and how to use tt. By Hans Busk of the Victoria Rifles. Half bound .... 15 
Stonehenge. Manual of Rural Sporis. Mlustrated by Dalziel and Hodgkin. Small 

ByGr, DRE DOOR 4 i 666 Fesniegds oboe cons Bago Dick ods dd ncdidecosicce bedessucsees $2 06 


Kaffirs of South Africa. IMlustrated with colored plates 
by H. Weir. By Captain Alfred Drayson. Sv0.,cloth............ 00s coon eens 2 00 
Sporting in Both Hemispheres, with numerous colored illustrations, By Dr. J. Ewes. 
GE CU 5 COUN ha 9.0 0.0:0.6 00:6:5.5:6:00.08 00:50.500 60 0640.08005040 0000900008000 0800008 1 00 
Every Boy’s Book. A complete Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements. Intended 
to afford Recreation and Instruction to Boys in their leisure hours; with upwards 
of 600 Illustrations; ful) calf, 8vo., cloth 
A revised catalogue may be had on application. 
For sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & O0., ‘6 Watker-street, and all Booksellers. 
| f26) E. BALDWIN, Ager 


TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN. 
HAVE RECEIVED direct a large and superior assortment of Bird Guns from Westle 


Sporting Scenes amongst the 


er 
Le] 





I 


never been surpassed Mr. Henry Wm. Herbert (Frank Forester) purchased one of 
the above Guns, and in a recent letter saya :— 

‘*{ think very highly indeed of your guns—in fact, they are ge A what I have always 
recommended for Fow! Shooting, and have used myself, shooting with two of them in pre- 
ference to a deuble barrel.’’ 

Also, a full line of Single and Double Guns from Manton, Ellis, Osborne, Hollis and Shea 
and other celebrated English makers, together with a large stock of Dixon’s Flasks an 
Pouches, Eley’s Wads, Caps, and Cartridges; Game Bags, Dram Bottles, Dressing Cases, and 
all Sporting Goods. 

The above goods are all of my own impertation, and I can recommend hem to sports. 
men as the best lot of fowling pieces ever unported into Baltimore. 

Every gun warranted to shoot so as to suit the purchaser, or altered free of oharge, or 
exchanged, and guaranteed in price as low as they can be purchased — of the Eastern 
cities. . B. TRIMBLE, 

{augl6] No. 260 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, the Sportsman’s Warehouse, 
SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 

AZARD’S celebrated ‘‘Electric’’ and “‘American Sporting,’”’ in one pound canisters, 
and Ducking Powder, coarse grain, in five pound canisters, can be procured at the 
sporting stores in the principal cities in the United States. The Kentucky Rifle Sea Shoot- 
ing, U. 8. Army and Navy Government Proof Cannon and Masket; also, a great variety of 
lower grades of Keg and Canister Powder, for sale in any quantity at the office of the 








HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
{n20-ly} 89 Wall-street. New York. 
SADDLES, &o. 
P. TRAINOR, 


SMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 514 BROADWAY. 
ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery~ 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &c., of the very finest quality, by the best Londen 
makers; Ladies’ Saddies and Harness, of the most elegant description, on hand, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material and workmanship. 
An assortment of Patent Whaiebone ribbed and steel spring Trunks, which are unsur- 
passed for lightness and durability. 
All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 
WN. B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &e. 


HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNES. 
LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY &CO., 
14 and 16 South 7th-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 81 St. Charles-st., New Orleans, La 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, 1851. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK, 1863. 
K*™ CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentiemen’s and 
Ladies’ Riding saddles, and fine steel spring sole leather Trav Trunks, &o. 
Their Race Saddles and Trotting Harness are acknowledged te be uusurpassed fer lightness, 
Workmanship, and durability. Singeing Lamps, Trimming Shears, Combs, &e., constantly 


on 
N. B. All orders, wholesale or retail, from any part of the United States, 
attended to and satisfaction gue-snteed. Haruess Makers can be supplied cheaper 


they can manafacture. 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1856. Smy3) 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZASETH-STREET, NEW - YORK. 
I IGHT WAGONS and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to or- 
4 der, at the shortest notice, and en reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 


fap5-lyi 

















Richards ; also single Barrel Shot Guns, by Westley Richards ; made after the celebrat ' 
ed pattern used by the Carroll Island Dycking Club, and which for a4, to accuracy have | 


The Rivers English, Bersimis, Jeremie, Colombier, Blanche, Sault de Cochon, Grande 
Borgeronne, Petite Bergeronne, Little Saguenay, St. Johns (en haut), and Black or Saimon, 
to be respectively inseparable as regards the estuary and iuner characters, but a like 
frontage and all other similar privileges inclusive. y 
Any Lessee, at the expiry of said period, may ob'ain a renewal of Lease for other four 
years then next ensuing, on such terms a3 shall be at that time determined by the Go- 
vornor General in Council. 

Leases of the Moisie, Goodbout, Bersimis, and Jeremie, will be made subject to the ec- 
cupancy by the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company of the tenements now in their possession 
until the termination of their Lease of ‘*fhe King’s Posts’’ on the 15th November, 1859. 

Tenders, Sealed aud Endorsed ‘‘Tender for Fisheries,’ to be addressed to the Crown 
Lands Department, Toronto, should specify : 

-# irst—For which of the aforesaid Rivers, and whether for either or both of the holdings. 

Second—The annual opt presses for both, or for either limit, separately, 

Third—The names, &c., of two good securities resident in Canada for due fulfilment of 
the conditions of such contract. 

_ SS a Lp eb my ay 

‘or r particulars application to be made to this Department, or to the Superinten- 
dent of Fisheries for Lower Canada, at Quebec. E a 

P. M. VANKOUGHNET, Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
Crown Lands Department, Toronto, 13th December, 1858. (425-118; 


DUROC, ECLIPSE, AND SIR ARCHY. 
LIBERAL price will be paid for frre he wast a wil lage ey 





original 
Eclipse. Any person having one of either which he wishes to sell, will 
at this office, or address, stating price and other necessary particulars. 


TO FARMERS AND ALL WHO KEEP HORSES 
AND CATTLE. 


ben ny ye to call the attention of those above mentioned to his Condition 
Powders for horses and cattle suffering from the various co nts to which they are 
80 often subjected, from a functional derangement of the skin and kidneys, and his Cleans- 
ing Draughts for cows after calving. A trial of twenty years and moré has established 
their superiority over all other remedies of a similar character in general use. The 
success attendant upon the administration of these medicines among a large and itafgem 
class of farmers, milkmen, &c., has induced the advertiser to offer the above prepar: 
to the public, with the firm assurance of their affording the utmost satisfaction. Refer- 
ences to persons of the highest respectability given to all who may desire them. 

Dee Ss paper pares, Pas PPS a seseeeees $1 50 per dozen. 


be «e+e. 1200 per e 
Half pound tin canisters, for transportation............ 200 per . 
ditto ditto ee -+» 18 00 per gross. 
Terms invariably cash. 
Address GEORGE RICHARDS, Apothecary and Chemist 
Avenue, East Brooklyn, N. Y., or care of John Richards, 
(jy17 





Myrtle Avenue corner of Yates 
bsq., proprietor of this paper. 





YACHTS AND SAILBOATS. 
& MORTON have now on hand 16 small yachts and sailboats of different sizes, new 
and second hand. Also 25 row aud fishing boats, and a number of skifls; price $16 
and upwards. Second-hand boats and yachts taken in Part pa ment. 
{mb20} FISH & MORTON, 404 Water-street, N. Y., and Yacht Cove, N. J. 


L. SCOTT & CO.'5 REPRINT OF THE 
PERIODICALS AND THE FARMER’S GUIDE, 
QREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF THE LATTER PUBLICATION. 
L ng a & OO., New York, continue to pubiish the following leading British Periodicals * - 
e ViZ. 


The London Quarterly (Conservative) The Westminster Review (Liberal). 
¢ . Blackwood’s fdinburgh enum (Tory) 


The Edinburgh Review (Wh 

The North British Review (Free Church). 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great political partics of Great Prieta Ee, 
Tory, and Radical—but politics forms only one feature of their character. As Organs 
the most profound writers on Science, Literature oe and Religion, they as 
they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters eing considered indispensable te 
the scholar and the professional man, while to the intelligent reader of every elass they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the current literature of the day, through- 
out the world, than can be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British publishers gives additional value w these 
Reprints, inasmuch as they can nuw be placed in the hands of subscribers about as soopas 
the origina! editions. - 








TERMS PER ANNUM. 
For any one of the our Reyiews........ $3 | For Blackwood’s po dendlen odpe0ini ee 
For any two of the four Reviews ....... 5 | For Blackwood and three Reviews,..... 9 
For any three of the four Reviews...... 7 | For Blackwood and the four Reviews 
Fer all four of the Reviews............+ 
Payments to be made in all casos in advance. Money current in the State where esued 
will be received at par. 


CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the abeve prices will be allowed to Ciuns order 
ing direct from L. Scott & Co. four or more copies of any one or more of the above works 
Thus. Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address for $¥ 
four c.pies ef the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and 800, 

T daaee weestis will Go. denen of postage 

In all the principal Cities and Towns, w w e deliver . 
When sent by mal | the Pestage to any f 1. of the United States will be BA rey od 
Cents a year for “Blackwood,’' and but Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals above-named is about $31 per annum 

THE FARMER'S GUIDE TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

By Henry Srepuxns, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific 
Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal Octavo. 1600 pages, and nu- 
merous Wood and Steel Engravings. 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agriculture ever published, and in ordes 
to give it a wider circulation the publishers have resolved to reduce the price to 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES I! 

When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and Oregon the price will be $7. To ever; 
other part of the Union, and to Canada (post-paid), $6. s@~ This work is wor the old 
‘‘Book of the Farm.’’ 

Remittances for any of the above publications should always be addressed, post- to 
the Publishers, LEONARD SCOTT & O0., No. 64 Gold-street, ; 

Imy9] 





DOGS POR SALE. 
HAVE on hand superior Setter and Pointer Dogs for sale, of the old Grouse and Roller 
stock, of which I bave furnished for the last fifteen years some of the very finest 
that have went South, and as I have always been a dealer in bird dogs, I think I can fit 
out those that are fond of good sport and d dogs on reasonable terms, 
For particulars, address JOHN M. HUTCHINSON, Robbinsville P. O., Mercer County, 
New Jersey. (my1-tf} 





= M Italian Grey 
R SALE, a lot of Dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernerd 
woenda,’iking Charles Spaniels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
and Setters, together with a great variety of watch-dogs. 
P. B.~Ose pale of Howfeundians Bagh, the teved ead Satin She V: So mien Se 
is $100. Apply to WM. DOES, Fat ctrent, Bloomingdale 
aa” The Bloomingdale stages pass the house sver¥ -hour 


PAINTING. G. , &o. 
HOUSE, STORE, OFFICE, AND SIGN PAINTING. 
B. FOSDICK, of 146 Fifth Avenue, respectfully informs his friends and the public that 
he will open, on the 1st of April, a Branch Office on the corner of Wall and William- 
streets, in the New York Exchange Building, where all orders for House, Store, Office, and 
Sign Painting, will be thankfully received and promptly attended to. Painting either in 
aine or white lead. 
The Sign Painting Business, in all its branches, will be conducted by James Masterson, 
an accomplished workman in that line. R. B. DICK, 
New York Exchange Building, cor. of Wall and William-streets, 
New York, March 24, 1858. {apl0-3m*) and at 145 Fifth Avenue. 


AGENCY IN WASHINGTON CITY, 
OPPOSITE THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
"ae SUBSCRIBER, the Mayor of Georgetown, D. C., for the last twelve years, offers his 
services to the public in prosecuting claims before Congress or the Executive Depart 
ment. 

He will also give prompt attention to any business of a kindred character which may be 
entrusted to him. When necessary, he will be aided by friends of influence, and a gentle 
man of great legal ability. Y ADDISON, 

Washington, D. C., Ist May, 1856. 


Dire — ae Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana ; Hon. William H, Seward, of New York 
William W. Corcoran Esq.; and Hon. W. W. Seaton, of Washington. BD. C {jy2s) 


DEAPNESS AND SINGING NOISES IN THE EARS, 


NERVOUS HEAD AND MIND COMPLAINTS. 
AN ENGLISH CERTAIN AND INFALLIABLE CURE. 
RITISH an ! Foreign Infimary for the cure of Deafness, Head and Mind Complaints, 32 
Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, Lonaon, En land. Consulting Surgeon, Cuax.as Hexry 
Epog.t Sxinner, E:q. Registered Pursuant to Act of Parliament. Secretary, Jou pl 
Esq. A New Discovery, being a positive method of self-cure, affording instant and 
relief to sufferers who may have been deaf for 40 or 50 years, by means of 4 compound 
medicated vapor applied to the external Ear. When the vapor is ing out, it is Beld 
by the suflerar for one minute to the ear affected, and instan , whe 
viously was deaf, is enabled to hear common toned conversation. hts use a 
mely deaf, by 


the most inveterate case of Deafness and 
Sufferers extre 

means of this, can permanently cure themselves, in any distant part of the world, with- 
out pyin. Thousands h ve beeu restored to perfect hearing, and for ever from 
the snares of the numerous dangerous unqnalified pretenders of the present day. Hospi- 
ta] and private tes imonials and certificates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeons 
in England, in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hundreds of oe 
vate patients cured can be scen or referred to, Apy sufferer on the Continent, or 

in any part of the Globe, can now be cured, as this discovery can be setit. tothem with ne- 


{mri 











similar way will guarantee to cure 
Head. It is a stop to Empiricism and exhorbitant fees. 
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every respect. Prescriptions, Pre , &e., that will enable them te cure them- 
Also, Trimming and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- | selves, th be. oe ot the maine toare which must be sentte the ry, JOHN 
Those who wish to purchase, order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me & ca 4 4 svat waar ager bo ley Cross, oo eanaye Bal Gnetnanse-aem 
or order © bran. England 2 
before purchasing elsewhere. {010-17*) | of most inveterate Deafness and Noises in the Head, £10 103, {jan}5-1y] 
SEEDSMEN AN yA RESTS, 8 JOHN ST REET, hand on Broadway. Morse Lines Connecv 
D % ‘ CUES right entrance to Ex . 
ave ed ete Che tinal dt tae and Flower Seeds. Likewise, Sramad with all a need exnnenee Se arene ea eekae A Bulletin. of the latest nows: 
i ‘Rowe, scnpnen baa cnee Pusey Sow . Birds and Bird Cages, &., &c posted in the Exchange Ruom for the ‘ree i of the Public. 
Avetion Sales of Roees and other Flowers every day during the Spring, at 10 o’cloc¥. PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RE ABE soacer 
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Cie Spirt ot tye Cries. 
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ie entire strength i 
may be expected very 
ed in such magnificent as to startle the community 


Davenport is spoken of 


as the future lessee of Burton's theatre 
, 


)} produced for Mr. Harrison's benefit. Their season, however, is drawing 


to it Ir. Gye has lished his announcement for the Ital 
s than three weeks, with 


Liu 


2nd ma y mes al i v 


in England ; and on hi 
, | See at least a score of the mast celebrated operas. We wish Mr. Gye and 
his company all success 
| Lastly, we may call attention to the opening of a new and very beauti- | 


“y*- : ; | ful ‘Panorama of Cz ”’ by Mess } { Se aken ¢ 2 

abesnee Of five years from the etamect Mow York; willmake fe I . ) et — by Messrs. Burford and Selous, taken : the 
4 : : ¢ ies g ime ts bombar¢ ecember 1856. ‘y is 

rance on Monday evening next, in an adaptation of Scribe’s | yo head menfin December 1856. Its accuracy is undoubted, 


rina,’’ supported by a company under the direction of F. B. Conway. 


being formed from photographs taken on the spot by the officers of the 


Uly ie f y¥} ers ‘ 2 > 2 S 
livlo’s is to be occupied by Mr. Eddy after leaving the Broadway, which | Royal Engineers. It embraces the old and new towns, the east and west 


closes to night, and the 
Wallack’s : 


prosperous, being filled every night, its patrons, like our fricnd Carpen- 


dale, being great lovers of the Fox. 


French Theatre. —Messrs. Widdows and Sage, the directors of the French | 


Theatre, are determined that the public shall not complain of sameness 
in their entertainments. Half a dozen new pieces are produced every 
week ; and, as this has been the case since the opening, we shall begin to 
think their repertory inexhaustible, and the powers of memory possessed 
by their artists superhuman. 


dine chez ma Mére,’’ and “La fille de Dominique.”’ 


ing. The fun of the last arises from the repeated mystification of the 


manager of a theatre by the assumption of various characters—that of a | 
peasant, an insane woman, a soldier, and an actress ; and s0 well and s0 | 


naturally did she act, that her audience were as much surprised as M. Ba- 
ron (Tallot) seemed to be. M. Edgar, as Lathorillitre, in this piece was 
excessively droll, and by his comical singing repeatedly set the house in 
a roar. The touching little trifle, ‘“Je dine chez ma Mére,’’ was played 
to perfection by M. Laba and Mdlle. Chevalier, both of whom, by each 
successive performance, rise rapidly in public favor. The audiences have 
been large and fashionable, and well satisfied with the general manage- 
ment; so that we hope the establishment of a French theatre may be 
considered permanent. 

Philharmonic Society—Fourth Ooncert—Seventeenth Season.—A brilliant au- 
dience, as usual, assembled at Niblo’s last Saturday, and certainly had 
good reason to be delighted with their musical treat. Mr. Geo. F. Bris- 
tow’s Symphony in F sharp minor was received with very warm ap- 
plause. The Allegro Moderato is brilliant and original, the Scherzo 
sparkling, the Nocturne a most exquisitely plaintive semi-religious me- 
lody, and the Finale—an allegro cor furoco—is grand and startling. 
The instrumentation throughout the whole Symphony seems most careful 


and artistic, and the effects in many instances novel and full of beauty. 
It seemed to us, however, that in each portion of the Symphony the lead- 
ing theme was too often repeated with too little disguise ; for although 
taken up by different instruments, and modified by varying harmonies, it 
became, from this too frequent repetition, somewhat tiresome. A _pro- 
per appreciation, however, of so elaborate a composition, can only be 
reached after several hearings, and we are well convinced that tkis 
Symphony is one whose beauties will be better understood at each suc- 
ceeding performance. On Mr. Bristow’s appearance, at the close of the 
Symphony, he was greeted by loud and unanimous applause. Beetho- 
ven’s Overture to ‘‘Leonora’’ in C, and Marschner’s Overture to ‘‘Vam- 
pyr,’’ were executed in masterly way by the Society. Mr. Philip Meyer 
sang an aria from Spohr’s ‘‘Jessonda’’ and Lachner’s ‘‘Bewustsein,’’ with 
horn accompaniment by Mr. Charles Brannes. His fine voice was heard 
with much satisfaction, and in the latter song he was honored with an 


‘‘Veteran’’ is to be replaced by a novelty, at 
while the National is to open in a blaze of glory to-night, re- 
novated and put in order by Mr. Steers, the new lessee, who has reorgan- 
ized the company, and is going to work for fame and fortune. He will 
deserve success, and receive his reward, too. The Bowery continues | 


We have seen three new plays here this 
week, all of them spirited and amusing—‘‘Le Tambour Battant,’’ ‘‘Je 
In the first and 
last of these, Mdlle. Sen displayed a versatility of talent quite surpris- 


suburbs, the river, the island of Honan inthe middle distance, with a 
vast extent of country in the background, bounded by the bold range of 
| the White Cloud Mountains, far inland. Vast numbers of figures, char- 
| acteristic of the Celestials, are introduced, and, on the whole, the picture 
| is equally full of truth, beauty, and interest. 
Seay saesan ae CE ad 
THEATRICALS IN BOSTON---PICCOLOMINI. 
Boston, March 28, 1859. 
| Dear ‘Spirit.’ —Little of interest has transpired the past week in thea- 
trical matters. At the Howard Atheneum a melange bas been brought out, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. Chanfrau, Miss 
Orton, Mrs. Adams, and other members of the company take part, 
called the ‘‘Varieties,’’ and is a very amusing and laughable trifle. 
Chanfrau introduces a number of imitations of different actors, among 
them one of Edwin Forrest as Carwin, which is most excellent. 





does not simply imitate and exaggerate the faults and blemishes, but 
strives, and succeeds exceedingly well, in portraying many of the beau- 
ties as well as the peculiarities of Mr. Forrest’s style 
| up’’ is capital. 
| 


| development, as well as in the flexible, ponderous, and wonderful musi- 
cal tones of Mr. Forrest's voice; nevertheless, the imitation, taken asa 


| whole, is the best that I have ever seen of Mr. Forrest, and is well sus- 
tained through the scene represented. Mr. Chanfrau unquestionably 
possesses a great deal of natural talent, and a remarkable degree of ver- 
satility, which he has the tact of coining to suit the public taste, to 
which it seems to be his study to conform, rather than please his own 


} particular fancy. He is a painstaking and meritorious actor, and in the 
| 
| 


| ‘*Varieties’’ makes fun enough to keep even those with sluggish and mor- 
| bid livers in convulsive laughter from the beginning to the end of the 
performance. The man who can do this is a public benefactor and _phi- 
lanthropist. Mr. Chanfrau bas been the means of saving the lives of a 
number of our most valuable citizens, by entirely curing them of what 
had been pronounced by medical men to be the worat type of chronic 
liver complaint and dyspepsia! Mrs. Chanfrau, too, is an agreeable and 
pleasing actress, possessing a voice of much sweetness. ‘‘Our American 
Cousin”’ is to be continued the present week, with a change in the cast— 
Mr. Chanfrau assuming Dundreary, and Mr. E.L. Davenport Asa Trench- 
ard. Mr. Setchell should guard against too great exaggeration and ex- 
travagance in delineating his conception of the character of Binney, or it 
will sink into the insignificance of no less a caricature than is Lord Dun- 
dreary. An actor should take great care, and not introduce so many ab- 
surdities, or descend to s0 much buffoonery in portraying a character, as 
to create a feeling of disgust instead of laughter and merriment. Al- 
though Mr. E..Adams has taken much pains in portraying the character 
of the unfortunate, crushed, and broken down Murcott, he makes a 
strained, overwrought, and unnatural picture of the creation; it needs 
softening in the mingling of light and shade; a person sunk as low in 





encore. But the especial feature of the evening was the performance of 
Mr. S. B. Mills upon the pianoforte. The musical world of New York, 
far a few weeks past, haas been surprised by the accounts of the sudden, 
appearance of a young Englishman whose playing was extraordinary, 
and the unanimous verdict of the musicians of Mr. Bergman’s concerts, 
where he first played, was that he was a prodigy of skill. One resident 
pianist, who ranks among the first, said that Mr. Mills could ‘‘put him 
in his pocket ;’’ and all the learned musical critics of the press, with, we 
believe, but one exception, placed the youthful artist above all that have 
yet visited the city. Rumor, too, as usual threw some romance over 
his coming—that he had been astudent at Leipsic—had suddenly left that 
city for this—that on tbe day of his arrival a fair girl also landed with 
her parents from the same famous place—that a wedding was solemnized 
in the city of churches, etc. Itis not surprising that, under these cir- 
cumstances, there was a good deal of curiosity aroused to see and hear 
Mr. Millis on Saturday last, at the ‘‘Philharmonic.’’ We participated in | 
it ; for all we knew of him was from réport. Well—he is the best piano- 
forte player we ever heard ; for he seems to possess, combined, all the ex- 
cellencies that mark each great pianist separately. In vigor and nervous- 
ness of finger he equals, if he does not surpass, Leopold De Meyer, pro- 
ducing an overpowering mass of tone—unlike that violent performer—in 
a very quict manner. In neatness and crispness of touch, and faultless 
rapidity of execution, he isin no degree inferior to Thalberg, and into 
all his playiog he throws the soul and sentiment for which Gottschalk is 
justly renowned. Some curiosity may exist as to what kind of person he 
is, who elicits so high eulogy. He is young—perhaps twenty—of medium 
pee dark hair, blue eyes, and regular and pleasant features—and_ to- 
tally devoid of all affectation in playing. His first piece was in the ‘‘Con- 
cert for Piano, in A minor, Op. 54,’’ of R. Schhumann—remarkable for its 
intricacies and difficulties ; his second, Liszt’s‘‘Concert Paraphrase,’’on the 
Wedding March,and Fairy Dance,from Mendelssohn’s‘‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’’ which was received by the audience and orchestra with violent 
applause, that ceased only on his fe-appearance, when he played a polo- 
naise—most exquisitely—of Chopin’s, we believe. Mr. Timm presided 
at the piano, and Carl Bergman conducted with his usual firmness and 
dignity. The fifth and last concert of this season will take place on the 
30th April. 

Some of the Southern papers are very severe upon Manager Ullman for 
his attempts to ‘‘bully’’ the press. ...Miss Sallie Bishop is playing at the 
Green-street theatre, Albany....Mr. Swinbourne and Miss Vandenhoff 
have concluded their engagement at Cincinnati, where the Strakosch 
opera troupe are making a great sensation....Barry Sullivan played the 
present week at Vicksburgh....Col. Pipes is in New Orleans. ...The Me- 
tropolitan theatre, Buffalo, will open for the season about the first of May, 
with Mr. Jas. Canoll as stage manager....Mr. J. E. Murdoch will play 
next week at theSt. Louis theatre, which closes its Winter season on 
April 9th. The nextseason at St. Louis commences Nov. 9th....Mr. 
Henry Placide plays during] the month of April, at Placide’s Varieties, 
New Orleans. ...Mr. W. M. Fleming has taken the Savannah company 
to Augusta, Ga. Mr. and Mrs.'Florence were there on the 11th inst.... 
Mrs. Sinclair and Henry Sedley did not do well with Chapman’s company 
at Indianapolis. Manager C., retires to Terre Haute....Mr. 8. D. Ey- 
tinge, the stage manager of the Washington Theatre, was taken suddenly 
ill on Thursday of last week, with neuralgia in the head, and died within 
& few hours....Mr. Emery is coming to America in the autumn. 


Extracts from our Last London Letter. 

In things theatrical, we have great pleasure in announcing Mr. Barney 
Williams's complete success a8 Phelim O'Donnell in a new piece at the 
Lyceum, entitled ‘‘Laprachaun,’’ a strange name for asort of ghoul, or 
little old wizard, believed in asa sort of old bogie, or evil being, by the 
Irish—the great fun of the play consisting in a series of efforts made by 
Phelim to beat the evil out of him. Tae character of Phelim is well 
salculated to bring out the comic humor of Mr. B. Williams ; but in 

“er respects the play scarcely deserves notice, having few or no intrin- 

‘tits of its own. 
ent Garden, the Pyne and Harrison company are still running 
‘f triumph, and next Monday Flotow’s ‘‘Martha’’ is to be 











the depths of inebriety as it seems Murcott had, would scarcely be as de- 
clamatory as Mr. Adams makes him. It seems more like a piece of vi- 
gorous melodramatic acting, than the embodiment of the character of a 
miserable broken down young man. If this talented young actor will 
make a close analysis of the characters he assumes, who they are, in 
what time they lived, and of all the probable characteristics with which 
they were endowed, and then take nature, refined by the rules of art, as 
his models, he must advance in the dramaticranks. He needs patient, 
earnest, eager, and untiriag study and practice, to enable him to achieve 
eminence. 

“Our American Cousin’ 
during the week. 


has continued to fill Mr. Kimball's Museum 


Miss Helen and Lucille Western have been drawing good houses at the 
National Theatre the past week. 

Mr. Root’s Musical Cantata of the ‘‘Haymakers’’ was very successful 
at Worcester on Thursday evening. He presents it again in this city in 
the course of the week. It has proved one of the greatest successes of 
the season, ina pecuniary point. Itis really a novel and meritorious 
production. Mrs. J. H. Long is making quite a sensation by her charm- 
ing manner of singing a number of favorite airs and popular ballads 
which Mr. Root has introduced into the ‘‘Haymakers.’’ 

I am just in receipt of a bunch of flowers sent from Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, by ‘‘Col. Jeems Pipes ;’’ notwithstanding they are somewhat faded, 
yet the ‘‘scent of the rose hangs round them still.’’ Thanks, ‘‘Jeems,’’ 
for the delicate remembrance ; while you are plucking roses in Alabama, 
we in Massachusetts are knocking icicles from the end of our noses! 
Should you be fortunate enough to meet my old friend the ‘‘Ex-Santa 
Fe Prisoner,’’ pray send a lock of his hair with your next bouquet, as 
the ‘‘little girl’ who once upon a time took him for ‘‘an old crazy 
man !’’ wants to preserve it—the lock of hair I mean. You had better 
believe the story I relatein another column ; is all true, and what is more, 
George will say so. 

I perceive the agents of Piccolomini manage to coin for the public 
maw all kinds of ridiculou stories and extravagant reports, which they 
get into the newspapers as advertisements, without paying for them; the 
public, however, begin to understand these ‘‘dodges’’ of prima donna’s 
agents, and regard them with the same sensation they would a dose of 
ipicac mixed in tepid water! Persons, however, not initiated into the 
wholesale puffery resorted to by the agents of this clever little vaudeville 
actress and pleasant songstress, would suppese that our countrymen 
were all going mad about this petite little round-headed doll-faced girl, 
who must be greatly annoyed at the foolish proceedings of those who 
strive so hard to squeeze a few more dimes out of the Yankee Nation, 
by placing her in such an absurd light before the people. The truth is, 
Piccolomini is taken round the country by a parcel of ‘‘Barnums,’’ as 
a ‘‘show,’’ and our people care just as much about her as they would 
about any pretty inoffensive and clever girl, who acts with a pleasant 
degree of smartness, and sings about as well as half a dozen vaudeville 
actresses that I could name holding ‘‘stock’’ situations in our theatres. 
That is just where she stands in the estimation of those persons most 
capable of judging. Therefore, all the puffing does not give her any 
higher stand in the opinion of critics, if it does put more money in the 
purses of the ‘‘show men !”’ Truly yours, Acorn. 


—EEE——————————_—— 
KENNETT AMERICAN BITTER & CHAMPAGNE ALES. 
I HAVE appointed CHARLES HAYTER Agent for the Sale of my Kennett American Bitter 
and Champagne Ale3, Manufactured at my Breweries in Wheeling and Pittsburgh. 
The public are respectfully invited to call and try it. EO. W. SMITH. 


Having taken the Agency of Smith’s celebrated Kennett American Bitter and Cham- 
pagne Ales, and having a large stock of each kind in hogsheads, barrels, and halfs, I am 


prepared to fill orders at my place, No. 53¢ Pine-street, N. Y. CHARLES HAYTER 
fapl.2-3m*)} 





THOROUGHBRED STALLION GOVERNOR WRIGHT 
FOR SALE. 
Ea nee a WRIGHT was bred in Kentucky ; was got by the celebrated race horse 
Grey Eagle, out of Robert Burbridges’ celebrated mare Sarah Miller by Cherokee, 
wae by Whip, g. g. dam by Medley, bred by Rodes Smith of Scott Co., Ky. Grey 
le was by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley—Cherokee by Sir Archy, he by 
Imp. Diomed. He is 7 yrs. old; he took the prize for 3 yr. olds at the fairs of Bourbon, 
se rnan, ase Scott Co., Ky.; served mares last season only in Kentucky ; he is a grey, 
hands high. 
The horse can be seen at the stables of Dr. GRICE, Veterinary Surgeon, No. 124 McDou 
gal-st., New York. " [apr.2-2t*) 
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RCAD WAGONS 
WE HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION AT OUR FACTORY 
SAMPLE WAGONS IN NEW DESIGNS. 
POR WHICH WE ARE PREPARED T0 TAKE ORDERS FOR THE 
COMING SEASON. 
| Having made Road Wagons, a speciality in our business, and introduced important im. 
provements in construction, and tasteful novelties in finish, we are enabled to produce g 
wagon unsurpassed in 


i 


ELEGANCE, STYLE AND QUALITY. 
Particular attention will be given to orders for 
“LIQHT WEIGHTS,” 
WITH SAUNDERS’ CELEBRATED HOMOGENEOUS STEEL AXLES 
MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLEY FOR ‘ 
SPEED WAGONS. BREWSTER & 00., 
372 and 374 Broome, corner of Mott-st, 
5 Blocks East of Broadway. j 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
19 MAIDEN-LANE, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
WILLIAM QREENER’S CELEBRATED CGUNS. 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in all descriptions of Sporting articles. 
TRANTER’S LAFANCHEAUX, AND ALL THE MOST IMPROVED REVOLVERS. 
AGENTS FOR ADAMS’ AMERICAN REVOLVER. 
Greener’s New Work on the Science of Gunnery, price $3. Mailed to any part of the 
United States for $3.25. {apl.2-lyj 


nS 
‘SELPHO'S PATENT ELASTIC LEG AND HAND. 
From Valentine Mott, M.D. 
“The best of all is the proof of those who wear them. This is positive and undepj. 
able.’’ 


{apl.2-3m-12p1 








More Proof. 

‘‘Mr. Se_pnoo—l tried the new Elastic Leg last week pretty severely, and lam happy 
to say that it was entirely satisfactory. The elasticity is wonderfully life-like, while the 
foot holds so firm on rough ground. It is just the thing wanted. 

Bae Send for acircular. Address 

{apl. 2-41] 


Success to you, 


A. 8s.” 
WM. SELPHO, 616 Broadway, New York. 


CHESS PLAYER'S INSTRUCTOR ; 
OR, GUIDE TO BEGINNERS ; 
CONIAINING ALL THE INFORMATION NECESSARY PO ACQUIRE 
A KNOWLEDCE OF THE GAME: 
With Diagrams Illustrative of the Various Movements of the Pieces. 
BY CHARLES HENRY STANLEY. 
Price, 38 cents. 
ROBERT M. DE WITT, Publisher, 
160 and 162 Nassau-street, New York. 
Bae Copies of the above book sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


THE NEW YORE SPORTSMAN'’S CLUB. 
HE stated monthly meetings of this Club will be held for business purposes on the 
second Monday evening of each month, and for social purposes on every other Mon- 
day evening of each month, at the rooms of the Club, at No. 754 Broadway, at 8’clock P. M. 
All informations for violations of the game laws forwarded to that address will be 
promptly prosecuted (016; 











Address all orders to 











TO OUR FRIENDS. 

Correspondents, Subscribers, or other friends, who desire our services, at a moderate 
commission, for the purchase of al! descriptions of Improved Stock, and articles to be ob- 
tiined at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and 
vicinity—comprising-- 

Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddie Horses, 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Carriages and Harness, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc., 
May rely upon a prompt attention to their orders. Particular attention will be paid to 
shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained by a pur- 
chaser, he will please state it. 

ag All enquiries, involving an outlay of time or money, should be accompanied with 
aremittance. Address 
JONES, THORPE & HAYS, ‘Spirit of the Times” Office, 233 Broadway. 





Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 











OUR AGENTS. 

We beg totnform our subscribers that the following persons are fully authorized to 
receive all monies due for the ‘Spirit of the Times’”’ and the ‘‘Turf Register.”’ 

Mr. &. D. ALLEN is authorized to collect and receive new subscriptions for the Spirit of 
the Times and the Turf Register in the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Districtof Colum- 
bia, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos 
M. James, and Richard Leeke. Each of the above gentlemen has a certificate from the 
Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, describing their persons. 

Mr. JAMES DEERING and his assistants are among our authorized agents, and will col- 
lect in Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

Mr. ALEXANDER MEARNS is the only person authorised to collect for us in the New 
England States. 

JOHN NIMMO, of Toronto, is our only agent in Canada for collecting monies and obtain- 
ing new subscribers for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times’’ and the “Turf Register.’ 

RICHARDSON & Co., of the News Office, Galveston, are our authorised agents for Texas 

AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA—J. J. LECOUNT, BOOKSELLER and Newspaper Agent, San 
Francisco, is duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York “‘Spirit of the 
Times.’’ Single numbers may also be obtained from him 
Mr. WILLIAM HEARN is appointed our agent for New York City and vicinity. 

B@ Receipts from either of the above will be good. 
aw All letters relating to the busimess of the Office, to be directed to 
JONES, THORPE & HAYS, Proprietors. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 4 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘Napoleon of the Turf.’’ 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the Character of “La Sylphide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


TO 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, FASHION. 





SINGLE NUMBERS 
(TEN CENTS EACH. ) 
Of the ‘‘Sprrrr or Tak Timgs’? may be purchased at the following places, and ordered 
through any respectable News Agent. 
Battmore, Md.—Henry Taylor. 
Boston, Mass.—Redding & Co., 8 State-st.; John J. Dyer, 35 School-st.; Federhen & Co. 
Brooktyn, N. ¥Y.—George’s News Depot, at Peck Slip Ferry; Wm. Baker, 89 South 7tb- 
street, Eastern District. 
Caar.eston, S. C.—S. G. Courtenay & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—S. W. Pease & Co. 
CoLumsrs, Miss. —Oscar T. Keeler. 
Mosite, Ala.—Boullemet. 
New York Crry—Townsend & Bros., corner Broadway and Ann-st.; Sherman & 0o., 3 
Vesey-street; O. H. Crosby, Exchange Buildings, William-st.; Stokes, at the N. Y. Post 
Office; News Depot, corner Broadway and Houston-st. 
New Or.eans, La.—Morgan & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A. Winch; W. B. Zieber. 
Provipence, R. 1.—D. Kimball. 
PETEerssurG, Va.—Geo. E. Ford, Under Mechanics’ Hall. 
Ricumonp, Va.—Geo. M. West. 
San Francisoo, Cal.—J. W. Sullivan; J. H. Still; Chas. Keading; Bamber & Co. 
Wasnineton, D. C.—S8. DeCamp, 348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
aE a 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, ART, AND THE STAGE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, Al WO. 233 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 


JONES, THORPE & HAYS, PROPRIETORS. 
EDWARD E, JONES AND T, B. THORPE, EDITORS. 











For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—One insertion.......++ 01,68 
De. do. do, Three eeeeees . 6, 
Do. o. do, OMe YOR... cence + —seeseee ee By 
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